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THE ARTISTS’ PARADISE 
IT. 


By CHAS, F. LUMMIS 
INCE certain scattering remarks in these pages about 
The Artists’ Paradise, I have been challenged to show 
cause as to what right I have to talk about either of the 





three terms. That is easy. Very litthke—but the Begin- 
ning. 

“Art” is translating as much of God as you can understand and 
in the way that you understand Him. “God” is an easy word of 
three letters that anybody can understand somehow. The reason 
for Art is that nobody except the First Author can fully understand 
the Original. But everybody can understand more or less what 
a smart interpreter it is that can take a little patch of coarse linen, 
pulled tight over four sticks of white pine, and, with a bunch of 
hog-bristles or badger-hairs, and a few tin do-funnies that squeeze 
out red, green, yellow and blue mush, produce something not exactly 
in the image of its Maker, indeed, but recognizable as the counter- 
feit of a landscape or a person. The original landscape has too 
many million blades of grass and leaves, and rocks and ripples for 
us to See. The translator brings it all into words of one syllable 
adapted to our comprehension—with a green swabble for the grass 
and leaves, and a blue ditto for the water, and other glittering gen 
eralities of color and form, according to his wit and his fluency in 
the language. The highest art is in picking the passages which the 
translator can best understand himself and make most inteiligible 
to others. Among the many immaturities of men, doubtless God 
looks on this one of Art most tolerantly. Even as we do when the 
child tries to “do as papa does.” It is a shallow fool who laughs at 
the three-year-old mimic. It is a heredity in both cases. 

\n ‘artist’ is one that tries to do this little trick of translation. 
“Artistic” means an easy material bit of evidence which a great 
interpreter may reasonably hope to make intelligible to the audience. 
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Everything that God ever made is beautiful. The only reason why 
every grain of sand, and spear of grass, and leaf of a fluttering tree 
is not “artistic” is that it’s beyond the translator. For the same 
kind of reasons that you cannot put Shakespeare into French, nor 
Don Quixote into English, the incomparable preponderance of God's 
creation is not “artistic’—that is, not of the sort whose reproduc- 
tion can make the finite mind sit up and take notice. If “artistic” 
meant interesting, beautiful, noble, worthy of love and admiration, 
there is no atom in the universe which would not be artistic. But 
artistic doesn’t mean that at all—it means simply so much of the 
beautiful and admirable and desirable as is required to bump our dull 
minds into recognition of these qualities. God therefore is not an 
Artist in any scientific sense—though this may hurt the feelings of 
those lovable imitators whose least fault is science. If God were an 
artist, there would be no others. It is because He was a Creator 
that there are artists to imitate Him. If the universe itself were 
brushed on canvas, no 14x 17 bedauber would try. But the model 
is sky and stars and the white-laughing sea and the glad earth— 
all real, all alive and good to look at and live in and love in and die 
with—and so there is not only room but welcome for the nice fellow, 
with his chin-hair pointed, to make iittle sketches of a little piece 
of it all, in a shape that we can frame and hang against the walls 
that hide us too much from reality. 

That this is true, though crudely said, is best proved by the word 
“artistic” when you sit down with it for awhile. The patient hand 
that swings the spheres to a hair surely did nothing that was not 
worthy; yet not a billionth of His output is available on canvas. 
The trouble is not that it isn’t all admirable, but that most of it is 
beyond our thought—not to say beyond our imitative fingers. It is 
only the obvious things, the things of bright color and striking form, 
as to which we can put on our little red-topped boots and Play 
Father. These are the things we call “artistic’—those beginnings 
of the infinite alphabet which we can understand and repeat. 

Naturally, then, there are degrees of “artistic’—that is, classes 
of things which we can handle with greater facility and with less 
or more effect. A tree is more artistic than a telegraph pole. A 
Dutch windmill is more artistic than a Woodmansee. A river is 
more artistic than an irrigation ditch. A Greek vase is more artistic 
than a tin pail. An Arab dress is more artistic than overalls. Why? 
Because they are nearer natural; therefore simpler to translate ;* 

*I don’t mean easier to ‘‘draw;’’ but what beauty is left in them is so 
dehumanized, so subtle, that no finite fingers can make them hadsome to 
finite eyes. The grain of the wood, the temper of the tree, is still in the 
civilized pole; the water has still the river’s quality, and even under com- 
pulsion is still gnawing wilful little curves in the banks of the straight 
gash in which it is corseted. Even in the bucket, the luster that shone in 
the darkness of the earth’s entrails asserts the metal nature. But who can 
paint the sheen or the grain or the current-writings? They are beautiful, 
but they are not artistic. 
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therefore more intelligible even to us who, in spite of civilization, 
have not yet learned any Esperanto as well as we know the mother- 
tongue of humanity. We are highly civilized, and pink-teaed, and 
harnessed to business; but we are still human (at least some of us, 
a little) and inclined to call it savage under the skin. We still vote 
war (which is murder on a large scale without the excuse of a duel), 
we still gossip (which is assassination by wholesale and without any 
excuse at all), we still grab if any have anything grab-able—and, 
in spite of our silks, we are no better than the cave-men, but only 





weaker, and moré fussy and more dressed. Also, less creative and 
more “artistic.” 

As for “Paradise,” that is equally easy to be defined. A Paradise 
is what God would have made if He had consulted you—and would 
make over as fast as you discovered your mistakes or changed ycur 
whims. A Paradise is where the things you like are the Chief 
Order of Business; and the things you don't like can’t catch the 
chairman’s eye at all. An Artist’s Paradise is where the picturesque 
hangs upon his neck like the arms of a honeymoon, and he even 
forgets to care whether he'll sell a canvas, so glad is he to make one. 

If the earth were a shop-window “dressed” with waxen and 
Impossible Shes, by a cosmic floor-walker, one might be an Artist 
who could reproduce that window over across the street in its mate, 
or upon canvas in its counterfeit. But as a matter of fact, this 
world-window is “dressed” by the Boss, and not by any of his hire- 
lings ; and an artist must have not only the faculty of imitation, but 
some quality of the author. He must have imagination and prophecy. 
He must have reverence and respect for authority. He must look 
up not only to the First Author, but to the Masters who plied the 
imitative trade a thousand years before he was born. He must be 
vulnerable to the reasons that induced the Almighty to make this 
nice little world in the first place. He must be something more than 
a walking mirror able to reflect the exact image that confronts him. 

Any man who is really an artist will find the Southwest the most 
imminent and audible prompting of God that he has ever encoun- 
tered. No other cue is so likely to make him forget his Audience 
and remember only his Part, as a region where the ingenuity, the 
imagination, and the love of God are so visible at every turn. A 
person who slaps colors on to canvas ever so admirably, but who 
cannot be stirred and moved and inspired when he sits down, for 
instance, in the presence of a place where God used the broad-axe 
upon landscapes which elsewhere went through the planing mill; 
who does not feel a new thrill all over his head and his fingers in 
the presence of pictorial human beings, who are the visible, tangible 
proofs, and lovable hyphens, from the Stone to the Electric Age in 
the one life; who cannot feel what it means to work among the 
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landscapes and the facial types where he can see a diamond drill 
operated by gentlemen who occupy their evenings with dancing 
the Mountain Chant of 2,000 years ago; who is not pricked to some 
new agility of his artistic fingers by getting acquainted with folk 
who grind their bread as in the early times of scripture, yet -wear 
the sudden product of an overall factory—all is, he isn’t an artist. 
He may be able to buy all the canvas and tubes and brushes com- 
petent to his job. He may be able to connubiate the three after a 
fashion that shall fetch him handsome prices from the new-rich. 
But he isn’t an artist, and he never will be. It is high time for the 


artists to come upon the Southwest. Here, as everywhere else that 
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NAVAJOS RUNNING A DIAMOND DRILL Photo by Col. Code 


civilization touches, the artistic is evaporating like snow before the 
sun. Within my personal acquaintance, there were a dozen national 
costumes in vogue in the Southwest absolutely different one from 
the other, yet as stirringly picturesque as any in the world. The 
national costume of the Pueblo Indians—particularly of the women 
—has never been surpassed anywhere in either comfort or pictur- 
esqueness. Civilization has triumphed by introducing the mother- 
hubbard. The charro costume of Mexico—neither in Abyssinia, 
nor in the court of the fourteenth Louis, nor anywhere else in the 
world, has there been a more picturesque garb. Within a few years 
the Mexican hacendado has abandoned it. The same thing is going 
on everywhere. In Mexico, thank God, when a lady goes to the 
service of God at mass in the morning, she must wear the old-time 
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costume, with the beautiful mantilla—but after that, the rest of the 
day, you will see her in a French hat and dress. In Peru and Chile, 
in Central America and Brazil, they have all come into the planing 
mill. There is no visible nationality any more—except with a few 
old-fashioned people of certain ceremonial times which even the 
monkey-march of civilization has not yet overwhelmed. I would 
not condescend to ask any artist which is better worthy of his brush 
—these national dresses or the deadly universal likeness which is 
so rapidly replacing them. The few scattering pictures here not 
only ask the question but answer it. The first reason why the 
Southwest is still The Artists’ Paradise is because there are thou- 
sands of people still so unspoiled that they wear the immemorial 
garb. The manta and the buck-skin—even the G-string and the 
overcoat and panties of gypsum stain—may not be as polite, but 


are certainly more artistic, than hand-me-down suits at $2.98. 
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A factory of any sort is not artistic. Hand-work of any sort ts 
artistic. The Southwest is the only million square miles in the 
United States where hand-work is still largely practiced. Even the 
people who have deserted their buck-skins for denim overalls still 
make the best blankets in the world; still make silverware which 
the judicious prefer to Tiffany's; still maintain that noble primitive 
art of basketry—not only by the Nevada “squaw” whose latest 
basket sold for $2,500, but some build their houses by basketry, or 
apply the basket to architecture. I have a certain pleasure in repro- 
ducing here a picture of the oldest bridge on the Rio Grande River. 
That treacherous stream, which I have forded in flood, has carried 
out every modern iron bridge ever built upon it. But this basket 
bridge of the Pueblo Indians has withstood all floods—and it is 
simply a series of big basket caissons filled with rocks, and has hewn 
planks for treadway. 

An American dance may be very nice—but I have never heard it 
described as artistic by an artist. But no artist could see any one 
of the ceremonial dances stili in vogue across 2,000 miles of the 
Southwest without feeling that it was one of the most picturesque 
things ever seen by man. 

It is not artistic to cut your wheat with a reaper, stack it in 
elevators, grind it in mills and knead it in tin pans; but in a big 
area of the Southwest the bread-making is a picture from start to 
finish—even threshing the wheat with a flock of trampling goats 
instead of a machine; and the washing of the wheat at the desert 
stream by statuesque maidens, and the grinding by them in the very 
same way that the Bible itself takes cognizance of, and the baking 
in ovens that are a picture by themselves. 

Doubtless the hardest thing of all to paint is that glorious stuff 
which we cannot see, but which makes everything beautiful that 
we do see; which is too thin for our eyes to grasp, and yet so potent 
that without it they would pop out of their sockets; which is taste- 
less, yet without which we could never take another bite; which is 
colorless, yet tinges everything on earth—the Air. The atmosphere 
of the Southwest is perhaps the hardest in the world for artists to 
catch. It is so subtle, so magical, so mixed with witchcraft, that it 
tools the sharpest eye and laughs at the cleverest palette. Yet no 
other atmosphere is so well worth painting, and no other is so 
critical a test of the greatest artist. An air that brings the very 
rocks to life, that glows and broods upon the desert until strange 
unrealities fill the world, and one sits in the beautiful presence of a 
dream; an air that makes night visible, and reveals a million new 
stars, and transfigures the moon to a glory past what anyone ever 


dreamed of who has not seen it here; an air that ebbs and flows in 
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almost visible tides in the vast gashes that time and its patient tools 
have carven upon the face of the Southwest in titan wrinkles, and 
with the innumerable ingenuities of God paints new colors upon 
them with every passing hour—that is something worth the while 
for the world’s biggest interpreters to butt their heads against, happy 
but futile. I would like to have seen Turner set down upon a certain 
brink I know, at a certain time—but with half-inch cables on him 
to keep him from falling into the gulf from sheer delight. Only a 
few weeks ago, after a gap of sixteen or seventeen years, I had the 
joy again of sitting there with “Old Tom” Moran, who has come 
nearer to doing the Impossible than any other meddler with paints- 
and-canvas in the Southwest. No one knows better than he the 
hopelessness of painting God’s masterpiece ; but no one so well has 
made a transcript for our comprehension. He has just repainted 
his great picture of the Grand Cafion; and I would like to see 
someone try to better it. 

While there are many “scenic routes,” I never knew a railroad to 
be built for scenery—unless you would call the Mt. Washington and 
Pike’s Peak and such freaks “Railroads.” Coal, and freight, and 
grades and other uninteresting things are the inspiration of high- 
ways. Every transcontinental or important railroad in America 
follows an Indian trail; and the Indian trail followed a deer trail, 
or buffalo trail; and the common object of the buffalo, the Indian 
and the railroad is to “get there.” It is only an accident, and dis- 
covered later, that the “getting there” involved going over places 
where you really wanted to stop and turn around and look—and 
finally came to observation cars. 

It was an accident that the Santa Fé route when it followed the 
line of least resistance across “the Great American Desert” (as it 
was called fifty years ago) skimmed the cream of the artist’s interest 
of the Southwest. There is no railroad in the world, not even 
excepting the Peruvian Central—which penetrates such a wonder- 
land of the pictorial in geography and ‘n humanity. 

From far higher than the top of Mt. Washington to far below 
the level of the sea; through pine forests and alkali flats; through 
the coal country and the land of turquoise, and gold and silver and 
copper; in sight of the American Alps, and across the American 
Sahara; from the busiest bedlam of American civilization, through 
communities that were building six-story tenements of a thousand 
souls per house when Caesar conquered Gaul; where the elements 
have shaped upon the plains vast sandstone forts beside which the 
highest constructions ever reared by man would look like playthings, 
and where the level plain is rifted with a thousand chasms into any 
one of which the city of New York could be wrecked without a 
splinter showing at the surface—to say nothing of an abyss wherein 
every city of the New World could be dumped and lost for good. 

It doesn’t hurt me, and it doesn’t hurt the cow-pastures and the 
cows, that they are so innumerably and innocuously increased and 
multiplied upon inoffensive canvas. For the unweaned eye, there 
are few more stimulating models than a cow. 

But I cherish the comfortable hope to live long enough to see the 
Southwest discovered by artists big enough to try it—at least big 
enough to dare to Try to try. When they discover it, they will begin 
to discover themselves. 


‘ 
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AN HOUR OF IDLENESS 


(Summer in the Santa Crus Mountains.) 
By MARION CUMMINGS STANLEY. 

O LIE here prone, relaxed, wholly at rest 
On Earth’s warm mother-breast— 





So close you almost hear the rhythmic beat, 
So close you almost feel the stir and start 





Of life’s full tide that pulses from her heart— 
Is it not sweet! 
Rest for the weary feet that long have trod 
Far from the living sod; 
Rest for the weary brain 
With life’s insistent problems ever vexed ; 
And ah, surcease thrice blest! 
For the tired heart, faint with the overstrain 
Of passion and of pain— 
Rest! 
Just to lie quietly and half a-dream, 
Without a thought or care; 
To listen drowsily ; 
To view from half-shut eyes 
The painted wood enshadowed or agleam. 
So lies a babe against the bosom fair 
That nourishes—now lists the lullabies 
With lowered lids, now slowly doth upraise 
Its long still wondering gaze 
Unto the heaven of its mother’s eyes. 
The brake-fern’s tender grace 
Droops lightly on my face. 
Far, far above, a bit of heaven's a-lean 
The dusky redwoods’ columned boles between ; 
The redwood branches crossed 
Their dark-lined patterns trace 
Across its perfect blue. 
And now again—O softly breathe !—I see 
Across yon leafy path that winds the wood 
A shy brown mother-quail come forth to lead 
Her pretty brood. 
Alas! the alien meets her startled ken, 
And lo, in an eye’s twinkling every one 
Has disappeared, has gone, 
Has turned a crumpled leaf—all’s still again. 
Aha, my woodland babes, I see you feed 
(I know the lore of fairies) on fern-seed. 
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All’s still again. That little fir tree there 

Still keeps at every tender tip alight 

The pale green flame of spring. Upon it, bright 
Dappling the dusky green, 

The yellow flecks of sunshine flicker fair ; 
And there above, between 

The woven laces of the redwood screen, 

The God of Day sends one long golden dart 
To find the fragrant laurel’s hidden heart. 

Ah, bold Apollo, your wooing’s all in vain ; 
You'll never find your dainty Daphne now; 

Yet here’s a wreath to bind your bow and brow 
As fair as any on IIlyssa’s plain. 

Hear how that dove’s sweet moan from yon deep dell 
Melts goldenly in seas of circling calm. 

This is no silence of the void, death-dumb, 

But murmurous of life as is the shell 

Of Ocean’s surge. A dreary interlude 

Of life’s triumphant psalm, 

Where one may hear the trees a-grow, the hum 
Of all those filmy wings invisible, 

Ephemeral creatures of life’s lightest mood 
Momently poured upon the passing hour. 

All feeling floats upon its rhythm subdued. 
And see, there in the midst—a wider space— 
A tiny gleaming cloud doth lightly float— 

A fairy boat, 

A sail from those far treasure-islands lost 

Our wondering childhood knew. 


Only to lie and lie 

Steeped in the golden hush of afternoon, 

Lapped thus deliciously 

In lotus-languors sweet 

And soft caressing calms. 

I hear a little stream far-hidden croon 

As to itself low lapsing lullabies. 

Sudden a wandering wind runs lightly by ; 

The gnarled white-oak waves her wrinkled palms ; 
The laurel thicket whispers low surprise ; 

The pine tree sighs, and drops her odorous balms ; 
The murmurous redwoods call 

From hill to hill; 

Madronio bright replies, 

A moment shakes her coral boughs, and all 

Her broad green garments rustle and are still. 
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Silence again, and there on yonder tree 

A frisky squirrel just about to sup 

Stands statue-still, a slender acorn cup 

Still held aloft in one brown hand; and now 
A flurry of falling leaves, and suddenly 

A blue-jay drops upon a near-by bough, 
Flaunts his fine crest and cocks his beady eye, 
Flirts his long tail, then chides 

With raucous throat, 

While chipmunk frisking nigh 

Stops and derides 

In shrill staccato note. 





Thought closes softly as a folding flower. 
Rock, mother Earth, on thy warm bosom deep, 
Rock me to sleep, 

To sleep! 


Tucson, Arizona. 
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A RED PARASOL IN MEXICO 
By J. TORREY CONNOR 


X. 
PETER EXPLAINS. 
IETER, swinging through the public park of Vera Cruz, 


word that had come to him from the professor’s party 
in two weeks. 

Much may happen in two weeks, he reflected. The 
girl one loves may in that time become the girl one has loved; 
and the girl one has loved may have become the girl one loves. 
Peter thoughtfully whistled a bar from his favorite ditty: “If 
Ever I Cease to Love.” 

Other changes had occurred, as well. The breaking out of a 
revolution in Guatemala had caused his cousin to abandon the trip 
for the present ; therefore, Lowell had sent Peter on to Vera Cruz 
to cancel reservations made for the steamer which sailed on the 
twenty-seventh, while he, in company with Angel Jiminez, of re- 
cent acquaintance, had gone mound-hunting somewhere in the in- 





terior. 

Among other things, the letter mentioned the probable arrival in 
the State of Vera Cruz of the professor’s party, plus Mr. Cook and 
daughter, of Chicago. The professor, bearing a letter of intro- 
duction to Angel Jiminez, was also on mound-hunting bent. There 
would be a meeting—entirely unexpected, and therefore, unavoid- 














OLp CHURCH, VERA CRUZ 


was ruminating on a letter he had received—the first 
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able—between Miss Pauline Staines and that old mummy, 
Lowell. It was high time that somebody took a hand in their 
affairs— 

Peter stopped short, and fixed an approaching vision with a rap- 
turous eye. 

Before him stretched a broad, gravelled path, checkered with 
light and shade; and at the turn of the path there had suddenly 
bloomed upon his astonished sight a red parasol—such a one as he 
had once likened to a big, overblown morning-glory. 

“Peter!” cried Polly. ‘What under the sun, moon and stars and 
the Milky Way are you doing in Vera Cruz? This is only the 
twenty-first.” 

“T am looking for a place where I can spoil a beautiful thirst,” 
Peter gravely said. “S’pose we wander round to the band stand, 
and have five or six lemonades in rapid succession.” 

“S’pose we do,” Polly agreed. “Peter, what do you think of this 
for a tropical climate? I can’t breathe any further down than my 
collar button. I hope the band will play something nice and 
creepy,” she went on, as they took chairs in the shade of a shelter- 
ing palm. “It should, you know, when the villain appears.” 

“Thanks, awfully.” 

Polly swiftly turned and eyed him with grave commiseration. 

“Tell me why you followed me to Vera Cruz,” she said. 

“T believe I was here first,” Peter mildly returned. 

“Why are you here?” 

“IT came to see the girl I love,” he slowly, deliberately replied. 

“Oh, Peter! Did you come to see me? I—I am so sorry that | 
—that I ever thought you inconstant. You have the truest heart 
in the world.” 

“Er—yes,” said Peter. 

“We have been parted for a long time, and you were getting 
lonely.” 

“Er—yes,” Peter brilliantly remarked. 

“You don’t know how good it seems to see you again. If it 
were not for the band-master, who is looking right this way, I'd 
be tempted to give you a real bear-hug. How’s Mr. Weston?” 

“Old Lowell? Oh, he’s all right.” 

“There’s something amiss—I can tell by the expression of your 
face. What is it?” 

“Nothing—nothing at all.” 

“But there must be! Can't you confide in me? You used to—’ 

“Sure!” said Peter, with inspiration. “My machete—you know 


what a bargain I got, Polly—has disappeared. Someone must have 


stolen it.” 
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“Which, of course, is a calamity. But you didn’t come all the 
way from the City of Mexico to tell me that?” 

“No,” he acknowledged, with an embarrassed wriggle. “I came 
to—” 

“Oh, my poor Peter! It’s useless—perfectly useless! We 
never can be more than friends.” 

“What?” 

“Friends.” 

“Oh!” Peter blankly observed. 

“You must take back your ring.” 

“Oh!” said Peter, again. 

“You will be wanting it for some one else soon.” 











PUBLIC FOUNTAIN, VERA CRUZ 


“Oh!” 

There was silence for a space. Polly gazed thoughtfully at her 
her parasol, which she was spinning like an inverted top on the 
gravel. Finally they both looked up and laughed. 

“Now, then, for particulars,” said Polly, dropping the parasol 
and wiping her eyes, flooded with tears of merriment. 

“She's the dearest girl that ever lived, Polly 

“Yes, | know—just as you are the dearest boy. She hadn't been 
at the hotel in Cuernavaca one little half hour before she had shown 
me a much-prized stamp-picture of one Peter Yeere.” 

Peter leaned weakly back in his chair. 

“Really ?” 

“Really. See here, Peter, it has just occurred to me that you 
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did not seem unduly surprised at meeting me in Vera Cruz.” 
“I knew you were coming,” he placidly rejoined. “Zitella told 


me.” 
“She told you— What did she tell you?” 
“That you were coming,” said Peter. “She also intimated that 


there was to be an archzological picnic at the hacienda of Angel 
Jiminez—or rather, at his step-father’s hacienda. And that re- 








A STREET IN VERA CRUZ 


minds me: I have something from our young friend Angel that 
might interest you.” 

He pulled a crumpled note from his pocket, and handed it to 
Polly ; she smoothed the sheet on her knee, and read: 

“You are verry butifle. I anticipate myself to inform you be- 
cause you are going out from here. Ymmediately on your return 
I send you this letter so that I will be acquaint with vou.” 
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“Why, this is delicious!” cried Polly. “When did you get it? 
For whom was it intended ?” 

“It is yours, fair maid, all yours,” said Peter, generously. “It 
arrived, together with a bunch of roses and a serenade, the night 
after you had left the City of Mexico for Cuernavaca. Sorry I 
didn’t save the roses, but perhaps I can repeat the serenade—” 

“Not for worlds!” Polly hastily interposed. “I should like to 
keep this note, but it may not have been intended for me—” 

“TI cannot tell a lie,” said Peter. “It must have been intended 
for the bell-boy. That's why it was tied to the knob of your erst 


while chamber door. The song that was sung under your window 
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was meant for me, although the singer distinctly stated that, until 
a certain young lady appeared on the balcony, the sun would not 
shine in that quarter of the city.” 

“| have never even seen the man!” 

“You never saw him! Never saw the child-like and lovely An- 
gel? Why, he had the room across from the professor's suite.” 

“That man! Aunt Zenia thought he was a government spy—” 

“Why a government spy? And why that blush, Pollywog?” 

“I didn't blush,” said the conscience-stricken Polly, burying an 
other blush in her glass of lemonade. 

“Some side-lights wanted here,” Peter. shaking his head, gave 
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Polly to understand. ‘Is there a third Romeo in the field?” 

“Er—you are not my father confessor, Peter.” 

“Just the same, I have a right to ask certain questions. If you 
didn’t like old Lowell, why did you turn me down?” 

“You are positively coarse at times, Peter.” 

“If you do like the lucky beggar, why dont you give him a 
show ?” Peter pursued, quite undisturbed by Polly’s censure. “If 
you've been liking him all along, why did you tell me there was no 
one?” 

“T didn’t know it myself,” said Polly, in a still, small voice. 











THE WATER CARRIER 


“Um-m-m! That’s a side-light that’s been wanted for some 
time.” 

“And he doesn’t know our—our engagement is broken.” 

“Dear little Pollywog! You always did play according to Hoyle. 
But trust me. I'll give him a hint that'll turn the ‘dark flowing 
blue’ of his horizon to a cheerful rose color.” 

“Peter!” shrieked Polly, heedless of the curious gaze of passers- 
by. “Not a word—not a hint! You wouldn't shame me so.” 

“Of course not,” he hastily assured her. “But never mind. 
There’s a good-sized possibility that it will turn out right, after all. 
By Jove, Polly! Things do dawn on me, sometimes; then, again, 


they fall on me like a ton of brick.” 
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Polly sighed. 

“I'd like to punch his wooden head!” suddenly growled Peter. 

“I shall unlove you if you talk like that. Doesn't your con- 
science trouble you when you remember everything your cousin has 
done for you?” 

“It does give a squirm, now and then. Let's talk of—of—Zitella. 
If you can think of anything comforting to say, I wish you'd say 
it.” 

“She's a connoisseur on curios,” Polly laughed. “I was packing 
mine—you know we left the most of our baggage in the City of 
Mexico—when she came in for a chat. It was about you, Peter. 
No, I certainly shall not tell. In an hour or so she arose, and 
chanted in a high, shrill voice: ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 


bor’s tall brass candlesticks, nor thy neighbor's short fat candle- 
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sticks, nor thy neighbor's blue plate, nor thy neighbor's ivory cas- 
ket, nor anything which is thy neighbor's.” After which she coolly 
took her departure with my fattest candlestick under one arm.” 

Peter tilted his straw hat at a rakish angle over his left ear. 

“IT may be the clammiest clam that ever wore a shell, but I really 
believe the little girl is rather fond of me. And I'll get you another 
candlestick.” 

“*She hath a merry eye,” warned Polly. “*Take care—she’s 
fooling thee!” 

“Do you really believe that?” 

“| don't know, Peter—honestly, I don't. I like the girl ,and she’s 
interested in you—now. but a girl like that must have had a great 
deal of attention, at one time and another—” 

“Watch my smoke! I'll cut ‘em all out.” 

“Yes, my poor Peter! But when you are far away— Oh, I wish 
the old medal had never been heard of!” 

“Medal? What medal?” 

“Why, the medal offered by the Archeological Society—the one 
that the professor and your cousin are so keen about.” 

“The professor may have hankerings, but old Lowell isn't on 
that tack at all.” 

“Then why is he trying to find the lost city?” Polly wanted to 
know. Something in Peter’s face told her that she had said too 
much. “Now I've done it!” she ruefully exclaimed. 

“Yes, and you may as well finish the job,” Peter advised. “I 
assure you, though, that Lowell isn’t suffering from medalitis. 
Don't you remember my telling you that he was making a study of 
monuments of Mexico and Central America, in order to compare 
them with those of Egypt?” 

“Yes, and | also remember your remarking that he was looking 
up a lost city on the map. Wasn't that city in Guatemala?” 

“Not by several hundred miles. It was Monte Alban that he 
was studying—for his book, ‘The Temples of Silence,’ you know. 
It’s the book that was taking him to Guatemala.” 

“The professor believes that Lo—Mr. Weston is pointed straight 
for the lost city, and that, if he keeps Lo—Mr. Weston in sight, he 


will in some way betray its location. The professor, you see, 


: doesn't know just where it is.” 
“And so that’s at the bottom of your exodus, is it?” Peter threw 
back his head and laughed hugely. ‘Well, Pollywog, all we've got 


to do, to block the professor’s little game, is to say a word to 


Lowell and have him explain the situation to the professor. Lowell 


isn't here just now, but I'll round him up—” 
“No, no! Can't you understand how the professor would look 
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at the matter? He would be sure to think your cousin was trying 
to throw him off the track. And consider my position! Mr. Wes. 
ton would suspect that I—that you— Anyway, we're going to 
leave Vera Cruz tomorrow night. No, I don’t know how long we 
shall be at the hacienda. Yes, of course, Zitella will accompany 
us. You will come up to the hotel and see us before we leave?” 

“T—er—have a little matter of business to attend to. But, see 
here! This lost city foolishness must be stopped. You can’t go 
prospecting around in the wilderness, butting into revolutions, and 
yellow fever, and Indians, and—and— Why, it’s—er—indecent! 
Guatemala is on the ragged edge of a revolution now.” 

“Tell Lo—Mr. Weston that on no account must he oppose the 
professor. It’s the only way to manage him.” 

“Why don’t you tell old Lowell yourself? You needn't be afraid 
of him. He’s a reformed character, is the mummy. He has taken 
to writing poetry lately—at least, I suppose it’s intended for poetry. 
I ran across a verselet the other day. It began: 

‘Only to see thy voice again— 
Only to hear thy smile!” 

“T came to the park to hear the music,” said Polly, with dignity, 

rising and unfurling her parasol. “Since you won’t let me listen 


to it, I may as well return to the hotel.” 
[To pe ConTINUED.] 


DESERT-HUNGRY 
By LUCY J. WHITE. 
H, for the sight of the white-blue hills 
‘Ay And the desert stretched in the sun, 
The ringing beat of the pinto’s hoof, 
The shouts and the boisterous fun! 


Since last the breath of those heaven-sweet winds 
Blew over the mesa to me, 

Never the world has seemed so wide, 

Never so wild and free. 


I could not bring the heart I brought, 
Since our youth and our faith are one; 
But oh, for the sight of the healing hills 
And the desert stretched in the sun! 
San Francisco. 
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THE HID 

By J. ALBERT MALLORY. 
OME men can assimilate a idea, an’ some has to have 
| it beat into them with the barrel of a six-shooter. Old 
Windy Wilkinson was one of them latter kind, an’ 
that is the reason him an’ me was rollin’ around in 
the dust on the main street of Wilcox, tryin’ to change 
the contoor of each other’s countenances as the result of a little 
argument we had over the height of a horse. 

Now I haven't got much book learnin’, but I sure do know 
somethin’ about a horse. Besides, it ain’t nice to have a little 
runt like Windy was disputin’ your statements which you know 
is true. But for a little runt he sure was a stayer, an’ it took 
me a considerable long time to convince him that he was wrong. 
An’ I ain’t right sure that I’d ’a done it then, if it hadn’t been 
for a big rock which was lyin’ handy in the road, an’ which, used 
in a joodicious manner, seemed to make a opening in his head 
through which a mite of sense percolated. Anyhow, he hollered 
‘nough, an’ I got up an’ dug the sand out of my eyes. An’ then 
I see the Kid. 

He was standin’ with his hands in his pockets an’ grinnin’ like 
he enjoyed the spectacle. 

“Gee, you’re a scrapper!” he said. 

Then he picked up my hat an’ handed it to me, lookin’ at me 
so comical out of his big brown eyes that it made me laugh. 

He was about sixteen years old then, only he was small for his 
age an’ looked younger than what he was. What few clothes 
he had on was all dirt an’ grease. I sort of liked his looks, though. 
I see right away he wasn’t no common kid. He didn’t look like 
one of them smart Alecky boys what think they know it all just 
when they’re gittin’ big enough to put on long pants. An’ I could 
see that he didn’t belong to them parts. No Arizona kids in them 
days ever wore clothes like he did, nor talked like he did, either. 
Up to that time I hadn’t ever heard anyone talk like him, though 
once afterwards when I went back to Noo York to blow in a 
year’s wages I heard lots of that same kind of talk down on the 





Bowery. 

“Hello, kid,” says I. “Where did you come from?” 

He pointed down to the railroad, where there was a long freight 
train pullin’ away from the depoo. “I come in on that train,” 
he says. 

“Oh,” says I, kind of disgusted like, “you’re one of them young 


railroad bums, eh?” 
By Jinks, you ought to of seen hgw mad he got when I said that. 
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“No, I ain’t no bum!” he snaps out, swearin’ somethin’ scan- 
dalous. “’Cause a feller ain’t got no money to pay his fare an’ 
beats the road out of a ride, it ain’t no reason to be called a bum 
by every yahoo he meets.” 

He looked so blame funny, I just roared with laughin’, an’ 
that made him madder an’ he went on cussin’ me till I could 
ketch my breath. Finally I sobered up an’ said: 

“Well, if you ain’t no bum, what are you?” 

“I’m a workin’ man,” he says. 

“What did you ever work at?” says I. 

“No matter what,” says he, “but I come out here to be a cow- 
boy an’ kill Injuns. You're one, ain’t you?” 

“One what?—Injun?” says I, keepin’ down the laugh that was 
near killin’ me. 

“No, cow-boy,” he says. “You are one, ain’t you? An’ how 
many Injuns have you killed? An’ kin I git a job on your 
ranch ?”’ 

“Well,” says I, “I reckon I do know somethin’ about the busi- 
ness of punchin’ cows; an’ as for Injuns—” Then I quit. It 
would ’a’ been a mean thing to lie to that kid. “So you want to 
be a cow-puncher, eh?” 

“Yep,” he says. “Kin you git me a job?’ 

“IT dunno, but I might try,” says I. 

I didn't think I could git him a job, but I liked to hear him talk, 
an’ so I took him to a restaurant an’ bought him a feed. We left 
old Windy sittin’ in the road, lookin’ kind of dazed an’ uncertain as 
to what had happened. 

When that kid see he had me on the string, the words just poured 
out of his mouth in a steady stream. He wanted to be a sure- 
enough cow-boy, there wasn’t no manner of doubt about that. He 
said he used to be a newsboy in Noo York, an’ that’s where he 
picked up them funny notions he had about cow-boys an’ Injuns. 
I reckon he read a considerable number of them books like Hank 
Smith brought out to the bunk-house one winter an’ used to 
amuse the boys by readin’ out of. They must ’a’ been writ by a 
man what never seen a cow-puncher an’ got his ideas of Injuns 
from a wooden cigar sign. Say, there was one of them books 
what said—but no matter, I guess mebby you seen some of them 
yourself. An’ now I’m tellin’ you about the Kid. 

That kid was a wonder all right. He’d worked on a Kansas 
farm an’ made a stake of forty dollars. That was a heap of 
money to him, an’ he had kep’ it to buy his outfit with. Somehow 
or other he had found out that a puncher had to furnish his own 
saddle an’ trappin’s. But forty dollars wasn’t nothin’ in Arizona 
in them days, an’ the Kid looked pretty sick when I told him so. 


, 
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But he said he’d git a job washin’ dishes or somethin’ an’ earn 
enough more. He was game all right. Now I see he was so set 
on bein’ a cow-puncher that I made up my mind he would be one. 
I knew he wouldn't find it like he thought, but there’s worse things 
in this world than bein’ a cow-boy an’ livin’ out-doors in the fresh 
air. There ain't much romance in the business, an’ a whole lot of 
hard work. I’ve been chasin’ wild red steers over these plains for 
the last eighteen year pretty regular. Once or twice I tried to git 
away from it an’ go into business, havin’ saved up a stake for that 
purpose. But it wasn’t no use—I just had to come back to the 
ranch. I reckon I ain’t fit for anythin’ else. 

But that kid now, he was so dead set on bein’ a cow-boy that I 
concluded to help him out. 

Down to the corral the boys was all waitin’ for the Old Man to 
come back from the bank with the roll of cash what was to pay 
us for eight months’ solid work. 1 took the Kid in tow an’ went 
down to git my share of the wealth. An’ in the meantime, while 
we was waitin’ for the Old Man to show up, I trots that kid out 
an’ made big medicine to the boys, which was for the purpose of 
gittin’ them all to chip in an’ rig up the Kid with a outfit, providin’ 
of course, that we could induce the Old Man to give him a job. 

The boys agreed to my plan, an’ the Old Man didn’t make no 
serious objections. Though he did say he didn’t have no confi- 
dence in a “gutter snipe.” The Kid heard that, an’ I see he didn’t 
like it; but he didn’t say nothin’. He was feelin’ so good over 
bein’ a real live cow-boy that he couldn’t do nothin’ but grin. 

The way we fixed that kid out was somethin’ handsome. We 
don’t put on much style now-a-days. The ranges is all fenced; 
there ain’t no big round-ups nor long drives, like there used to be; 
the bad men is about all killed off, an’ it ain’t necesasry to travel 
with a ars’nal strapped onto you. But in them days things was 
different. The Kid had the best outfit that money could buy. 
He was mighty proud of his goat-skin chaps, his big Mexican 
carved-leather saddle, an’ his silver-mounted bit an’ head-stall. 
But most of all he was proud of his six-shooters. Of course, we 
had to git him a pair of them—one wasn’t enough. He couldn’t 
hit a flock of barns with them, but he sure did burn up a lot of 
ammunition in the first few days. 

For the next three days there wasn’t any of us had much time 
to see what happened to the Kid. We was too busy spendin’ our 
money. When I woke up in the chuck-wagon about ten miles out 
on the trail, with a head as big as a barrel an‘ a throat as dry as a 
lime-kiln there was the Kid ridin’ alongside the wagon as pert as 
you please. 
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He had got so he could ride pretty good, too. All the way back 
to the ranch, what time that kid wasn’t shootin’ at rabbits an’ 
ground-owls, he was chasin’ stray cattle over the hills an’ tryin’ 
to get his rope onto them. It didn’t take me long to see that he 
would make a mighty good cow-man. By the time we got to the 
ranch-house he could throw a rope pretty decent, an’ shoot a little. 

Everybody liked the Kid. He was quiet an’ obligin’, when he 
wasn't mad, an’ he didn’t pretend not to be green. He was always 
willin’ to learn, an’ so he missed a lot of the rough treatment that 
is generally dealt out to the tenderfoot. But from the time he hit 
the Bar-K ranch I reckon there wasn’t anything that went wrong 
in the whole San Simon valley that wasn’t laid to the Kid. An’, 
to do him credit, he was responsible for the most of it. I never 
did see anyone that could get into as much devilment an’ cause as 
much worry as that kid could, an’ yet come out of it all without 
gittin’ lynched. 

Every blame calf on the place was lame on account of him 
practicin’ ropin’ on them, an’ the horses in the corral was all so 
wild for the same reason that if you wanted to get a saddle onto 
one of them you had to knock him on the head. He had the fans 
on the wind-mill so shot full of holes that it took a cyclone to pump 
water. The Old Man would get mad an’ give him a good cussin’ 
once in a while. But the Kid would just laugh at him with them 
big brown eyes, an’ then the Old Man would say he’d fire him next 
time. But next time the same thing would happen over again. 

Finally the spring round-up come along. The Kid was made 
horse-wrangler, an’ was kep’ so busy he didn’t have time to get 
into much trouble. Our outfit, the Three-C an’ the Hash-Knife 
was all workin’ together that year, ‘cause them three ranges was 
close together an’ there wasn’t no fences. The Kid done fine in 
the round up an’ the Old Man said he could have a raise in wages 
an’ sent him along with us on the trail to wrangle the horses. 

When a cow-outfit is on the trail it takes quite a big bunch of 
saddle-horses along. Sometimes a man has to change horses three 
or four times a day if the country is rough an’ the weather bad. 
The wrangler has charge of the horses, drives them what ain’t 
bein’ used in the day-time an’ at night herds them away from the 
cattle in a bunch by themselves where they can feed. There has to 
be two wranglers, ‘cause a man can’t live without sleepin’ once in 
a while; though a cow-puncher has to come pretty near it some- 
times. An’ the drive that year was one of them times. 

The weather was awful uncertain. You couldn’t tell what min- 
nit a squall was comin’ up. The feed had been fine an’ the cattle 
was in first-class condition, ready to run at the drop of your hat. 
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Night-herdin’ ain’t very pleasant business at any time, but on 
that drive it was the toughest proposition I ever went up against. 
We had a hundred an’ twenty mile drive from the round-up to 
Wilcox, where we was goin’ to ship about two thousan’ head, an’ 
for ten days an’ nights I never had my boots off, to say nothin’ of 
bein’ wet through to the skin most of the time. 

The three outfits drove together. It was easier that way an’ we 
was goin’ to cut out an’ ship one brand at a time when we got to 
Wilcox. We was goin’ to, but we didn’t. An’ the reason we 
didn’t was mainly the Kid. 

Poor little beggar, I s’pose he was near dead for sleep like the 
rest of us. Anyway, one night at the end of the second week on 
the trail, when he took the horses out I seen by the looks of him 
that it would be a wonder if he didn’t fall out of the saddle with 
sleep, an’ it bein’ my time to mount guard I rode out a ways with 
him an’ give him some advice about keepin’ away from the herd. 
You see I was afraid he might lose them horses an’ I didn’t want 
them to come a bustin’ into the cattle an’ stampede the whole 
blame outfit. Stampedes had been quite frequent on that drive, an’ 
there wasn’t any of us hankerin’ after another. 

It was a nice night. Everythin’ was quiet an’ pretty as a picture. 
The cattle bedded down early. Four men on guard was all that 
was needed an’ we had an easy time of it. At midnight along 
come four more to relieve us. As I was goin’ to turn in an’ get a 
few hours sleep I thought of the Kid out there alone with the 
saddle horses, an’ him so sleepy. It got to worryin’ me somehow 
an’ I started out to see if things was all right with him. 

I had told the Kid to take the horses down to a bunch of big 
cottonwoods where I knew the feed was good an’ that was the 
place I headed for. 

Pretty soon I come in sight of the cottonwoods. The moon was 
shinin’ bright an’ I could see plain; but I didn’t see no horses. I 
seen just one horse an’ he had a saddle on an’ was tied to a tree. 
When I come nearer I see the Kid stretched out full length on the 
ground. 

I knew the Kid was just plumb played out. I see that when 
he took the horses out after supper. But the sight of him lyin’ 
there so peaceful like an’ the horses nowhere in sight made me mad. 

“Git out of that, you lazy dog,” I says. 

He didn’t move, an’ then I got down an’ give him a kick in 
the ribs. That didn’t faze him either, an’ then I see that somethin’ 
was wrong. I turned him over so I could see his face. It was 
covered with blood from a small cut on the top of his head. 

I got some water out of a hole close by an’ soon had the Kid 
sittin’ up an’ askin’ what was the matter. 
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“What’s the matter!” says I. “It’s me wants to know what’s 
the matter. Where’s them horses?” 

With that he jumps up and commences to swear like a mule- 
skinner. 

Pretty soon I got it out of him that he was so tired when he 
brought the horses out that he couldn’t keep awake, an’ twice he 
had nearly fell out of the saddle. Then, when the bunch had eat 
their fill an’ was nice an’ quiet, he tied his own horse to a tree 
an’ lay down to get a rest. By an’ by he wake up, just in time 
to see two men ride up an’ ketch two horses an’ put their saddles 
onto them. Then I reckon he must have hollered at them or some- 
thin’, cause they rode up to him an’ one of them busted him over 
the head with the butt end of a quirt, an’ he didn’t know nothin’ 
more. 

Well, it didn’t take me long to figure out what that meant. Them 
fellers had been doin’ dirt of some kind an’ there was a posse 
after them. They needed fresh horses an’ helped themselves. 

The Kid an’ me struck for camp as fast as we could travel. You 
bet the boss was mad when we told him what had happened. Here 
was the whole outfit left afoot you might say. There was only 
six horses for about thirty men, an’ a cow-puncher afoot ain’t of no 
more use than he would be in a rockin’ chair. Then, to top the 
whole business, down comes that fool posse an’ butted right into 
the herd an’ stampeded the bunch. An’ all we could do was to stand 
an’ watch them run by. 

But it was a lucky thing for the Kid that the posse come just 
when it did, ‘cause the boss let up on cussin’ him an’ lit into the 
sheriff. 

The sheriff told us that them two fellers what had run off our 
horses was members of Black Jack’s gang an’ had held up the train 
an’ killed the express messenger near San Simon Summit. 

The posse stayed in camp just long enough to git a good cussin’ 
from the boss an’ deputize me, ’cause I was a old Injun fighter an’ 
knew somethin’ about follerin’ a trail. I was mad all right, but I 
had to go. 

I know Southern Arizona like a book, an’ I figured it out that 
the train robbers was headin’ for a certain place on the Mexican 
border. So I led that posse over a short-cut, calculatin’ to head 
them off. 

About daylight we made camp in a little cafion, an’ all turned in 
to git a good sleep. We was all dead tired an’ we didn’t post no 
guard. That sheriff was pretty much of a fool, anyhow. 

About noon the sun blazin’ down into the cafion woke me up, 
an’ the first thing I seen was the Kid. .Well, by Jinks, I was 
su’prised. 

“What you doin’ here?” I says. 

He said that the boys in camp had caught the remuda (that’s 
the name of the bunch of horses what belongs to a cow outfit) an’ 
that the boss was awful mad about the cattle runnin’ off, an’ laid 
the whole thing to him. He sneaked away an’ come after them 
two horses what had been stole. He said the Old Man had called 
him a “gutter snipe” the first day he come to Wilcox, an’ now, if 
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he didn’t git them two horses what he was responsible for, he 
wouldn't never go back to the ranch. 

I didn’t think the Kid would remember about the Old Man callin’ 
him a gutter snipe, but it showed what kind of stuff he was made 
of. I didn’t think he could git to go along with the posse, but when 
the sheriff woke up the Kid just used his eyes a little an’ got 
deputized. 

We done some mighty hard ridin’ for the next three days. The 
second day we got some fresh horses an’ some grub at the Lone 
Star ranch, but mostly we didn’t have nothin’ to eat an’ very little 
water to wash it down with. I reckon that we never would of 
camped, if it wasn’t that the horses had to rest once in a while. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day we struck the trail we was 
after, just where I reckoned we would. It wasn’t but a few miles 
to the Mexico line, which if them robbers got on the other side of 
they was safe. I see in a minnit that we was close onto our men, 
an’ that their horses was about played out. We went pretty slow 
an’ easy an’ made a big detoor around so as to git between our 
game an’ Mexico. 

A little after sundown we camped in a big arroyo. We planned 
the trap we would set for them robbers in the mornin’, an’ then we 
all rolled up in our blankets an’ went to sleep, after hobblin’ the 
horses. Now when I git to thinkin’ about it, I wonder why we 
didn’t build a fire so as everybody in the neighborhood would know 
where we was. I see what a crazy thing we was doin’ by not 
havin’ anyone on guard an’ I told the Sheriff so. But he was one 
of them fellers what knows it all, an’ mostly you'll find that them 
kind don’t know nothin’. 

It was the Kid that woke me up by shootin’. He had more sense 
than any of us. He didn’t only hobble his horse; he had a forty 
foot lariat tied to him, with one end fast to his saddle under his 
head. An’ so when them robbers sneaked up on us an’ started to 
run off our horses, the Kid woke up, see what was the matter an’ 
begun shootin’. 

We was all on our feet in a minnit an’ runnin’ to our horses. But 
it wasn’t pleasant business chasin’ around out there in the moon- 
light after them crazy horses while them two robbers kep’ pumpin’ 
lead into us out of the shade. 

Pretty soon we got saddled up. But the Kid was ahead of us all, 
an’ away he goes yellin’ like a Injun. When we got out on the 
open plain, we had a runnin’ fight all the way to Mexico. One of 
our men was shot in the shoulder, but I couldn’t see as we done any 
damage to the robbers. 

Them robbers got across the border all right, an’ we set there 
in the United States like the bunch of silly yahoos we was an’ 
watched them disappear into the chaparral on the Mexico side. 

We was all mad an’ clean disgusted, but mostly the sheriff. If 
anybody ever bungled anythin’ an’ made a blame fool of himself 
that sheriff was the man. An’ he knew it, too. He had been 
figurin’ on gittin’ elected again, but he sees that his goose was 
cooked right there. We didn’t any of us say a word. We made 
camp at a spring close by an’ prepared to rest a day before goin’ 
back. 
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But the Kid, you couldn’t never tell about him. The first thing 
we knew he had slipped across the border an’ was into the brush 
on the other side, right on the trail of them robbers. We yelled 
at him to come back, but he didn’t pay no attention to us. I was 
sorry to see him go an’ a couple of us wanted to start after him, 
but the sheriff wouldn’t let us an’ growled somethin’ about “‘inter- 
national complications.” : 

I looked for the Kid back pretty soon if he wasn’t killed by them 
robbers or didn’t run into some Mexican line-riders, which was 
probable. He didn’t git back, though, by the time we was ready 
to start for home. I wanted the sheriff to let some of us wait an- 
other day, but he wouldn’t do it an’ said, “To hell with the Kid!” 
He was feelin’ pretty sore, was the sheriff. 

We took it easy on the way back, ’cause of the condition our 
horses was in. The second night in camp, with everybody sleepin’ 
like dead men, we was woke up by somebody yellin’, an’ when we 
turned out, there was the Kid ridin’ into camp with them two rob- 
bers. One of them was tied onto his saddle like a sack of meal, an’ 
he looked pretty sick. An’ good reason he had, too, with a bullet 
some place in his thigh. The other was all right, only he looked 
plumb tuckered out. But the Kid, he was just wore to a frazzel. 
He had a big bandage around his head, an’ he looked awful out 
of his eyes. 

We stood there like a bunch of lunkheads, lookin’ an’ lookin’. 
Then the Kid begun to swear, soft an’ easy. I’ve heard a few peo- 
ple cuss a little in my time, but I never heard anythin’ before or 
since that come up with the cussin’ the Kid give us there in the 
moonlight, an’ him so weak he couldn’t hardly stay in the saddle. 
By an’ by his voice petered out to a whisper an’ he rolled out of 
the saddle onto his head an’ lay still. That brought us back to life 
an’ we got busy. 

I never did find out just how the Kid done it. He come onto 
them robbers in camp, an’ turned loose with his shootin’ iron. So 
did they, an’ the Kid got a piece shot out of one ear. He put one 
of them out of commission, an’ the other surrendered. He took 
them by surprise, an’ they thought the whole posse was back of 
him. 

But the toughest part for the Kid was to bring them back. He 
made the one that wasn’t hurt load the other onto a horse. That 
part of it was easy. But think of that kid ridin’ them two days 
an’ nights all the way back an’ never darin’ to stop to rest or sleep! 
Well, I knew he was a wonder the first time I see him. 

He was a pretty sick kid for a couple of weeks afterwards. We 
took him back to the ranch-house an’ put him to bed. 

I had to go back up the valley an’ help round up them cattle what 
was scattered all over the San Simon. Before I left the Kid woke 
up an’ see the Old Man standin’ beside him. He smiled with his 
big brown eyes an’ says: 

“Well, boss, I brought back them horses what was intrusted to 
me.” An’ then he added: “If you ever call me a gutter snipe 
again I'll kill you. I’m a cow-boy, that’s what I am.” 

Lemon Grove, Cal. 
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OLIVE A. OATMAN—HERCAPTIVITY WITH 
THE APACHE INDIANS, AND HER 
LATER LIFE 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 
Tq] PORIES of the captivity of white women with various 
Indian tribes have been part of the romance and trag- 
edy of the frontier from New England westward; but 
the Apaches of the Southwest seldom burdened them- 
selves for any length of time with white captives of 
either sex, and Olive A. Oatman is the only white woman who sur- 
vived the hardships of an extended captivity among them. That 
she did so survive was due in part to the fact that she was a strong 
young girl accustomed to outdoor life; and also to the fact that 
she was taken in the early years of their contact with white people 
and before treachery and wanton offense on both sides had aroused 
the spirit of relentless extermination which later marked their atti- 
tude toward all white persons who fell into their hands. 

In 1850, the “Great American Desert”’ still swept almost unbroken 
to the western ocean—a vast, unexplored region of which little 
was known except that it was the grim barrier that stood between 
the East and the new-found gold of California. Thirst and hunger 
were in it, and interminable days of weary travel, and Death was 
the toll-master on every road. But there was never a price men 
would not pay for gold, and while the reports from that distant 
treasure-land were still vague and uncertain, long lines of white- 
topped wagons were heading into the wilderness. 

Experience soon divided the westward movement into two great 
streams, one bending northward along the north fork of the Platte 
river into Utah and Nevada, and down over the Sierra Nevada 
mountains into the Sacramento valley. The other turned to the 
south along the old Santa Fé trail, thence following the wagon-road 
made by Lieutenant-Colonel Cooke and his Mormon batallion in 
1846 to the old Spanish town of Tucson. 

From Tucson to Los Angeles the road traversed as grim a 
stretch of desert as was ever bridges by human hope and endur- 
ance; but being much nearer for parties from the lower Mississippi 
and Gulf States, and for the most part free of snow in winter, this 
southern road was travelled by thousands. It cut through the very 
heart of the Indian country; but in the beginning nearly all the 
tribes were friendly, and the Apaches, so soon to leave their trail 
of blood across a quarter of a century, had shown a disposition to 
welcome the Americans. 

On August 9th, 1850, a party of about fifty emigrants left the 
town of Independence, Missouri, bound westward by the southern 
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route. Among them were Royse Oatman, his wife, and seven 
children. He was a native of western New York, but had come by 
slow stages through Pennsylvania and Illinois. As early as 1849 
men returning from the war with Mexico brought to his Illinois 
home the most glowing accounts of the valley lying at the junction 
of the Gila and Colorado rivers, and tried to organize a party for 
colonization there. 

Mr. Oatman had been in failing health from an accidental injury 
received some while before and this, with business reverses, led him 
to consider seeking a home in a milder climate. He had relatives 
in California, and it was his purpose to go on there if the Colorado 
river valley did not impress him favorably. 

Many of the families in the train were bound for California, but 
several who had come with Mr. Oatman from Illinois were intend- 
ing to remain on the Colorado river if it proved a desirable locality, 
and this was the first American train to set out with the purpose of 
settling in what is now Arizona. 

All of the party were fairly well supplied with wagons, cattle, 
and household goods, and carried, as did every west-bound outfit in 
those days, what was believed to be sufficient food for some months, 
and a stock of articles suitable for barter with the Indians from 
whom further food-stuffs might be obtained. 

While summer lasted, the travel day by day was pleasant, but at 
the approach of winter dissensions arose as to the plans and leader- 
ship, and in the Santa Fé pass the party divided. The larger 
number chose to follow a more northern route, leaving the Oatman 
family and their neighbors to go south toward Tucson. This divi- 
sion, which followed the loss of a considerable number of horses 
and mules by theft of the Indians, and other mishaps, left the 
smaller party short of animals; and these were soon further re- 
duced by other Indian depredations, and by the poor and scant 
growth of grass along the way, which offered uncertain and insuffi- 
cient grazing. 

The slow travel made necessary by the weakened animals also 
reduced the store of food, and it was found difficult to buy more at 
the few Mexican villages, where, as for the Indians, a season of 
unusual drouth had spoiled the crops. The idea of settling on the 
Colorado river was abandoned, and the party of eight wagons and 
twenty persons pushed on with what speed they might toward Cali- 
fornia by way of Tucson and Fort Yuma. 

While encamped to rest the teams and increase the food-supply 
by hunting twenty head of stock were driven off by the Apache 
Indians, and it became necessary to abandon part of the wagons 
and goods—a frequent happening on the emigrant trails then and 
later. 
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Short of food for themselves, and with their cattle weary and 
foot-sore, the Oatman party entered what is now Arizona in Janu- 
ary, 1851, proceeding by short stages. The horses had all been lost 
or stolen, the surplus cattle had been killed for food, and cows were 
yoked to many of the wagons in place of the lost oxen. 

At Tubac they were warmly welcomed by the handful of Mexican 
inhabitants, who craved the protection of the Americans against 
the Apaches, by whom the little town was constantly harried. They 
were given such food as could be spared, offered lands for farming, 
and urged to stay a year at least. This they felt was impossible, 
as their own number was too small to afford safety to themselves 
or their hosts. 

At Tucson, also, they were begged to stay and take up farms; but 
at both places the drouth had cut short provisions, and the Apache 
raids rendered any bisiness unprofitable and nearly impossible. It 
would clearly cost the Americans all they possessed merely to live 
until another crop season came round; a few could afford to remain, 
but Mr. Oatman, with two of his neighbors moved on to the Pima 
Indian villages at Maricopa Wells, with the hope of trading what 
household goods they could still spare for corn, wheat, and mesquite 
beans, with which these peaceful Indians often supplied passing 
emigrant trains. 

The drouth, however, had reached the Pimas as well, and instead 
of having grain to spare they were themselves close to famine. 
Their young men returning from other points confirmed the reports 
of Apache raids all along the Gila river and strongly urged the 
entire party of Americans to return to Tucson at once and remain 
till the journey was safer. 

Two families decided to do this, but Mr. Oatman felt that his 
means were becoming too slender to permit delay if he would 
reach his relatives in California. When Dr. John LeConte, a 
scientist and traveller who had spent some time on the Pacific 
Coast, passed through Maricopa Wells on his way from Yuma to 
Tucson and said that he had seen no Indians, Mr. Oatman decided 
that it was as safe to proceed as to remain where they were. 

It was a sad parting there in the desert, when the Oatmans drew 
off and their white-topped wagons moved slowly into the gray, 
desolate waste of sand and grease-wood that lay between. them and 
the Colorado river. More than one had premonition that it was an 
eternal farewell, and Mrs. Oatman was especially sad and reluctant 
to enter the wilderness alone with her littlel brood. 

They still had two wagons, and though so much of their house- 
hold goods had been sold or traded, the loads were too heavy for 
the poor cows who now supplied the places of oxen in the yokes. 
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Their progress was so slow that on the seventh day they were 
overtaken by Dr. LeConte and his guide returning from Tucson to 
Yuma. They were then about ninety miles distant from that place, 
and it was apparent to the experienced traveller as well as to Mr. 
Oatman that without assistance they would never reach the fort. 

Dr. LeConte had only his saddle horse and a Mexican guide and 
could render no immediate assistance, but he hurried on as rapidly 
as possible, bearing a letter from Mr. Oatman to Major Heintzel- 
man, the commander of the United States troops at For Yuma, and 
promised to do all in his own power to hurry the aid so sorely 
needed. 

The following night the Apaches robbed LeConte of his horses 
and only a narrow chance saved his life. He was a man of too 
much experience to underestimate the danger, and the one hope for 
his own life and that of the party behind lay in reaching Yuma at 
the earliest possible moment. On the stump of a tree beside the 
road he posted a card warning the Oatmans and then hurried for- 
ward on foot. 

It was never surely known, but his surviving children believed 
that Mr. Oatman found this warning and destroyed it, to spare his 
family added anxiety. Their dark fate seemed closing in rapidly; 
they missed their way, and after dragging through the deep sand 
till the cattle could go no farther, they were forced to make camp 
for the night on a low island in the Gila river. 

As the night came on a sand-storm swept over them, rolling the 
river up in great wind-lashed waves, drenching their clothes, bed- 
ding and provision. The driving sand stung their faces and beat 
on the weary cattle till they bellowed with fear. It seemed they 
would overturn the wagons in their terror, and Mr. Oatman and 
Lorenzo, the fourteen-year-old son, sat up all night trying to quiet 
the poor, faithful creatures that had brought them so far. 

It was terrible above all that had yet befallen them. The babe in 
Mrs. Oatman’s arms wailed pitifully, and the other children crept 
with their mother into one of the wagons, where they huddled 
together, shivering with cold and silent with fear. Before the long 
night was over, Mr. Oatman’s courage broke down, and, leaning 
against one of his trembling oxen, he gave way to tears. 

The storm spent itself before sunrise, and with all possible haste 
the family resumed their journey. The road was particularly diff- 
cult, and at a point where the trail led up a steep bluff to a small 
rocky plain they were compelled to unload the wagons and proceed 
by hitching all the cattle to one wagon and so take them up one at 
atime. They carried up much of the goods on their backs, and it 
was after noon before they were ready to go on. 
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All the while Mrs. Oatman and the children had watched the hills 
in all directions with keen anxiety. At last she gave a sigh of 
relief and said: “Thank God, we are so far on the road safely! 
There seems to be no danger—no one is in sight.” Even as she 
spoke Olive, the second daughter, called to her father that the 
Indians were coming, pointing down the road behind, where several 
moving black objects were to be seen. 

Mr. Oatman assured his family that the objects were not In- 
dians, and that, if they were, there was nothing to fear. Yet it was 
apparent to them all that he was very much alarmed and retained 
his self-control with the utmost difficulty. He made no effort to 
resist the Indians, or to prevent their entering the camp when they 
approached, and at no time attempted to defend himself or his 
family. 

The Indians, about fifteen in number, were armed only with 
clubs, rude knives, and a few bows and arrows. They were surly 
and insolent from the first, and demanded food and tobacco. Mr. 
Oatman was afraid to refuse, although he explained to them that 
his own family were in need of all the food they had, and that he 
had sent a messenger to ask help from Fort Yuma. 

The Indians withdrew a short distance and entered into a discus- 
sion. Mr. Oatman continued loading the wagons and yoking the 
cattle for the afternoon’s journey. All members of the family ex- 
cept the youngest rendered what assistance they could, and the 
party were scattered around the two wagons when the Indians 
started toward them yelling and brandishing their clubs. 

Mr. Oatman was felled at once. Mrs. Oatman was clubbed and 
the babe in her arms was killed with a lance thrust. The largest 
boy, Lorenzo, was hastily clubbed and thrown over a ledge of rock 
at the edge of the little mesa. The seventeen-year-old daughter, 
Lucy, fell beside the wagon where she was trying to protect the 
smaller children, and it will never be known what whim of a moment 
led the Indians to take two of the younger girls, Olive Ann and 
Mary Ann, prisoners instead of killing them there with the rest 
of the party. 

Probably the fear that help might arrive from Yuma led to the 
haste with which the Indians rifled the wagons of the food and such 
light articles as took their fancy and hurried away, driving the 
cattle and the two girls before them. This haste saved the life of 
Lorenzo Oatman, and led to the recovery of Olive five years later. 

The Indians travelled rapidly till late at night, and started on 
again at daybreak. They purposely chose the driest and most diffi- 
cult route to discourage pursuers and to avoid meeting other war- 
parties. One such war-party they did meet, and the girls barely 
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escaped death from the angry leader who wrangled with their 
captors as to the folly and danger of holding white prisoners. 

The second night, being: in safer country, the Indians killed one 
of the cattle and feasted on its flesh, toasting it in strips before the 
fire and baking great chunks wrapped in the hide. The next day 
they reached the home rancheria, and the poor captives, tired and 
footsore from the long march and stunned by the awful fate of 
their parents and their own probable future, were turned over to 
the women and children to experience a cruelty before which the 
previous days of travel were nothing. 

After her release Olive could never speak of this night and the 
days that followed, when she and her sister begged the Indians in 
vain to kill them and be done with it. The first year was one of 
extreme misery; the girls planned often for escape and even tried 
to save such food as they could from their scant supply for flight 
when the chance shouid offer ; but all thought of such an attempt was 
abandoned as Mary grew weaker. 

Very slowly the white girls passed from toys of savage cruelty 
to drudges for the entire rancheria, beaten, as Olive says in the story 
written after her release, if they were seen to stand idle a moment. 
Thy brought wood, tended the fires, gathered grass-seeds in the 
conical baskets of woven bear-grass, and toiled with the squaws in 
the big mescal-bakings. 

Their food was for the most part gathered in the hills, the nomad 
tribe wandering wherever cactus fruits, grass-seeds, or edible roots 
might be found. There were times of plenty, with game and mes- 
quite beans, and horses and mules brought in from plundered 
wagon-trains and eaten—as like as not raw and _ without salt. 
Worms, grasshoppers, crickets, lizards, insects and small rodents 
were sought and eaten in time of scarcity; but the favorite food 
was meat boiled to a mush in a clay “tusquin” or pot and thickened 
with any available seeds. 

The desolate desert foot-hills in which the band roamed fur- 
nished scant and uncertain food; the Indians were themselves more 
often than not near to starving and their captives had barely enough 
to keep them alive. From time to time other Indians, the Mojaves 
from the Colorado river, came into the camp to trade and the girls 
heard rumors that they were to be sold. They talked together 
with pathetic hopefulness that some such chance might send them 
into kinder hands where food was more plentiful. 

After something more than a year with their captors, they were 
traded to the Mojaves, and with their new owners made the journey 
on foot to the Mojave village on the Colorado river above Bill 
Williams’ Fort. Here they found the Indians living in huts that 
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were comfortable in comparison to the brush shelters of their 
former owners; a good stream of water flowed through the little 
valley, and along its banks small fields were cultivated. + 

The white girls entered the village with something of hope, 
which was in a sense justified; for their new owners raised small 
quantities of grain and melons, and mesquite trees were fairly 
abundant in the valley and their beans formed the main food-supply 
of the tribe. Though still the common slaves and drudges of the 
tribe, the girls received less physical abuse than when with the 
Apaches, and found two real friends in the wife and daughter of 
the chief. They were given a very small piece of ground, and 
wheat, corn, and melon-seeds with which to plant it for their own 
use. 

The Mojaves, like the mountain tribes, were improvident. They 
feasted and fattened in times of rain and consequent plenty, and 
starved miserably in years of drouth. There was little game in 
their country, and their chief food was a mush made of mesquite 
beans ground to a coarse meal and boiled in water. The grinding 
of this meal was a constant task of the captives; they were sent 
daily to gather grass-seeds and edible roots, and whatever fruits 
or berries might be found; but their food was doled out in the most 
scanty portions, and they were always hungry. 

Several times during the first year they were accused of intend- 
ing to escape, and one day two medicine-men came to the chief’s 
house and tattooed the captives with a mark, or “ki-e-chook,” by 
which they might be recognized in such case. It was not the mark 
worn by the Mojave women, though similar. It was made by 
pricking the skin along the chin and out from the mouth with a 
very sharp stick till it bled freely. The stick was then dipped into 
the juice of a weed that grew on the banks of the river and then in 
the powder of a blue stone that was to be found at low water in 
some parts of the stream-bed, and which was burned and pulver- 
ized, thereby turning nearly black. This fine powder was pricked 
into the wounds and left an indelible mark, blue-black in color and 
very disfiguring, which Olive bore to the day of her death. The 
process of marking was quite painful, and the girls saw it repeated 
upon other captives later. 

Their first year among the Mojaves was in some ways the easiest 
of their captivity, and Olive pathetically records how the scant 
patches of grain reminded them of their Illinois home and the 
fields their father had planted. 

The second year the drouth returned, and the poor children, 
starving themselves, were forced to travel for miles through the 
foot-hills bearing the “chiechuck,” the rude burden-basket, and 
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gathering grass-seeds and beans of the palo verde, mesquite, and 
iron-wood for their hungry masters. 

Many of the Indians died and Mary Ann became too weak to 
follow Olive in search of food. The elder sister wandered for 
days through the hills, hunting birds’ eggs and roots to sustain 
the dying child. She has told how the Indians gathered to listen 
as Mary in her last hours tried to sing the songs they had been 
taught at home. 

This sad music touched the heart of a Mojave woman, the wife 
of the chief, who had already shown some kindness to the captives. 
The Mojaves burn their dead in rude pyres of dry wood, but Olive 
longed to bury her sister. At the request of his wife the chief 
permitted a grave to be made in the tiny plot of ground which the 
white girls had cultivated, and gave Olive a blanket in which to 
wrap her sister’s body. 

After the burial the same woman brought food to Olive, grinding 
part of her own scant hoard of seed-corn to make a soup for the 
starving, grief-stricken girl. This she did with the utmost stealth, 
for her own relatives were starving and dying. 

In a short time Olive grew strong enough to gather seeds in the 
hills, and so managed to live till spring. Her chief food was the 
small bulb of a sort of wild hyacinth, still gathered and eaten by 
the Indians, and some of these dried bulbs she kept long after her 
release. 

The third year the Colorado river overflowed abundantly, irri- 
gating the fields of corn and melons and causing the mesquite trees 
to bear an extra crop of beans. Much food was harvested, and in 
the late fall the Mojaves planned a big feast in a little valley to the 
north, where they were joined by other bands from all along the 
river. 

Olive was ordered to help the squaws carry the camp belongings 
to the feasting-place, and assist them in cooking the piles of food 
which would be eaten during the three days of sport. She went 
with great reluctance; these feasts were times of the most un- 
restrained indulgence and were dreaded by the squaws as well as 
the captives. An intoxicating drink was made by fermenting corn 
and mesquite-bean meal in water with various roots, and rude 
dances and much gambling filled the intervals of eating and drink- 
ing. 

Almost immediately after coming to the Mojaves the captive 
girls saw signs of contact with the white people. Some of the 
women wore scraps of calico and red flannel, the latter being espe- 
cially prized, and beads and cotton handkerchiefs were now and 
then brought in by the men. Olive tried to learn where these 
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things came from, but was warned that if she asked questions she 
would be killed. 

Captives were sometimes brought in by war-parties, and from a 
Mexican woman Olive learned that there were a small number of 
white people far down the river. If she had any thought of 
escape it was given up when she witnessed the burning of a Coco- 
pah woman, a captive who tried to get away and was retaken. She 
was warned often that this would be her own fate if she tried to 
run away. 

The Mojaves were joined in the big feast by representatives of 
the various river tribes, including some Yumas from near Fort 
Yuma. In the gambling one of the Yumas won some horses from 
a member of the band to which Olive was captive, and came over 
to the encampment to get his property. There was more or less 
wrangling about the payment, and he was offered Olive and the 
Mexican woman in place of the horses. He refused to take them 
and rode away with the horses, but this seemingly trifling incident 
put in motion a chain of events leading back to that blood-stained 
mesa above the Gila river and destined at last to restore both cap- 
tives to their friends. 

When Lorenzo Oatman recovered from the stunning blow which 
left him unconscious for hours at the foot of the cliff where the 
Apaches flung him in their haste, he crawled painfully back to the 
little flat to find the dead and mutilated bodies of his parents and 
of all his brothers and sisters except Olive and Mary Ann, whom 
he dimly remembered struggling in the grasp of two Indians. 

Though terribly wounded, Lorenzo crawled around the wagons 
till he found some scraps of bread and a little brown sugar, which 
he ate. He then started to walk and crawl as best he might back 
to Maricopa Wells. He was in a delirium of pain from his wounds 
and fear of prowling Indians, and when he stopped to rest the 
coyotes came so near that he was afraid to sleep, but kept waving 
one hand to keep them off. 

He had gotten into the desert near Gila Bend when he saw In- 
dians coming toward him. He tried to hide in the grease-wood, but 
they saw him, and, coming up, recognized him as one of the party 
from Maricopa Wells. They were friendly Maricopas; they gave 
the boy food and water and rode on to the little mesa to verify his 
story. Returning, they took him back to Maricopa Wells, where 
he found the Wilders and Kelleys with their oxen yoked ready to 
continue the journey to Yuma. 

Three days later, lying on a bed in one of the wagons, Lorenzo 
Oatman started back over that desolate road. At the little mesa, 
since known as Oatman’s Flat, the emigrants stopped.to bury the 
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torn bodies of their former friends in one shallow grave. A year 
later the Bartlett expedition passed the spot and reburied the scat- 
tered bones of the unfortunate family. The mesa was still strewn 
with such of their goods as the Indians had not chosen to take 
away; the wagons had been partly burned and trunks and chests 
broken open and their contents littered about. 

At Fort Yuma Lorenzo was kindly received and remained in 
the hospital for two months. He begged help from the commander, 
Major Heintzelman, to trace and retake his sisters; but the force 
of troops available was small and the massacre had taken place on 
Mexican soil, so the commander held that he had no authority to 
punish the offenders. He sent out a small number of men under 
Captain Davis, but they did little more than heap a higher mound 
of stones over the bodies of the emigrants. 

In the physician at Fort Yuma, Dr. Hewit, and in Henry Grin- 
nell, the post carpenter, Lorenzo Oatman found two unfailing 
friends. Dr. Hewit cared for the wounded boy, and with Grinnell 
gave him money and urged him to go on to his father’s relatives in 
California. Henry Grinnell was a nephew of that Grinnell who 
sent rescue-parties in search of Sir John Franklin; the pathetic 
fate of the captive girls aroused his keenest sympathy, and he as- 
sured Lorenzo that he would never abandon the search for them 
till they were found. 

In California, Lorenzo tried repeatedly to get help to send out a 
searching party; but, though his story was heard with the utmost 
sympathy, no one believed that the girls had been kept alive; or 
that, if they had, they could have survived months of captivity. 
Yet at Yuma Grinnell had quietly taken up a search almost as hope- 
less as that for brave Sir John, in a land almost as baffling as the 
ice floes of the North. 

With one purpose always in view, he made friends with as many 
Indians as possible and encouraged them to come freely to his 
cabin in the outskirts of Fort Yuma. He attached to himself one 
warm friend and invaluable assistant, a Yuma Indian named An- 
tonio Francisco. It was through Antonio that he first got trace of 
the captives. The Yuma who returned from the big feast up the 
river, boasted of his winnings and told of the women that had been 
offered to him in place of the horses. 

In a flash Grinnell seized upon this incident, and through An- 
tonio followed it up till he knew what band held the captives and 
where they were living. He knew that the rescue must proceed 
with the utmost caution, for one fals¢ move might send the women 
to some distant tribe or to a violent death. 

It was decided that gambling was the safest cover, and Antonio 
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a to win the women if the necessary goods were furnished 
im. 

Mr. Grinnell bought two horses, and the post commander, Colonel 
Martin Burke, gave beads, trinkets and blankets. He had little 
faith in Antonio Francisco or any other Indian and felt none of 
Mr. Grinnell’s hopefulness, though he gave Antonio a letter to 
Olive, if he should find her, and authorized him to demand her 
release in the name of the United States. 

At parting Antonio asked two months’ time in which to bring in 
the captives. As the weeks slipped by, and no word came from 
him, Mr. Grinnell was both blamed and laughed at for trusting an 
Indian. Late one evening, near the end of the time set, a Yuma 
boy brought word that Antonio was within six miles of the post, 
but the women were tired and could not walk farther, and he 
wished also some clothes for them, as they were dressed only in 
skirts of cottonwood bark. 

Horses and clothing were sent in haste, and the whole post 
waited the arrival of the party with excitement. There was great 
disappointment when Antonio rode in with two squaws whose dark 
faces were heavily tattooed. In Olive’s case the doubt was quickly 
settled by her blue eyes and brown hair, which, though rough and 
sun-burned and worn in Indian fashion, was still that of a white 
woman. 

The poor captives were taken to the homes of kind people at the 
post, and the Mexican woman was later sent to her people. Olive 
did not recognize anyone till her brother came from California, 
when she took a pathetic interest in talking with him of their child- 
hood and of the tragedy which left them alone in the world. 

Of her release, she told that the Yuma came into the camp of 
her owners and gambled and made friends with them. They 
thought for a while that he had killed some white men and gotten 
the beads and blankets. He gave Olive Colonel Burke’s letter 
and she had much trouble to read it after five years in which she 
had not seen a written word. 

Antonio urged the Mojaves to give up the captives, and at last 
got them to hold a council to decide. He made an eloquent plea 
for their release and threatened the Mojaves with severe punish- 
ment at the hands of the troops at Fort Yuma if they refused. 
From a distance Olive listened to the discussion, scarcely daring 
to hope for release. When ordered to go with the Yuma she dared 
not show any gladness for fear her owners would change their 
minds merely to see her disappointment. 

She felt really grieved at parting with the kind wife of the chief 
and at leaving the grave of her sister. Before letting her go the Mo- 
javes took from her all the bits of red flannel and calico she had 
and the strings of beads which had been given her for singing to 
them. She brought away only a few of the wild hyacinth roots, 
which she concealed in her bark skirt and kept for years after. 

For many years it was not known what Indians killed the Oatman 
family and captured Olive and Mary. The Tonto Apaches, an off- 
shoot of the Apache tribe nicknamed “Tontos,” or fools, were sus- 
pected, and long after one of the men who participated told the 
whole story to Al Sieber, General Crook’s chief of scouts. 
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The long captivity and slavery of Olive Oatman ended in March, 
1856. With her brother she went to California and on to her 
relatives in Oregon. Returning to California, the brother and 
sister spent six months in school in the Santa Clara valley. A 
clergyman, the Rev. R. B. Stratton, became interested in them and 
published the story of their lives and of Olive’s captivity and 
rescue. The book had a large sale, above thirty thousand copies, 
and the money from it was used for the further education of the 
two orphans. 

In March, 1858, Olive went by steamer to New York with Mr. 
Stratton and his family. Her father had relatives near Rochester, 
with whom’she lived. She attended school in Albany for some 
time and later lectured on the habits and customs of the Indians 
and her captivity. While lecturing she met John B. Fairchild, and 
they were married in Rochester in November, 1865. 

She removed with her husband to Michigan, where they lived 
for seven years and from there went to the town of Sherman, 
Texas, where she died in March, 1903. The later life of Olive Oat- 
man was as quiet and peaceful as her girlhood was tragic. In her 
beautiful home, guarded by her devoted husband, she gave herself 
up to many noble charities, especially the care of orphan children. 
One of these, an adopted daughter, nursed her tenderly in her last 
illness of a year. 

Olive Oatman carried to the end the girlish look of the rude 
little engraving published in the story of her life as written by 
Mr. Stratton. She was quiet and reserved; the great suffering of 
her early life set her apart from the world, but she was a noble, 
helpful woman, always first to aid the sick and poor, and espe- 
cially children in need. She was a woman of much intelligence 
and strength of character, and even as a girl must have been able 
to meet difficulties with rare courage. 

Born in 1837 she was fourteen at the time her family met their 
sad fate, and she was herself taken into slaverv such as few have 
survived. She was a woman of twenty when <«.¢ returned to civil- 
ization and took up her education from books aud schools. The 
sadness of her early experiences never quite lifted, as the blue-black 
tattooed mark of the Mojave captive never left her face, but to the 
end her long life was useful and unselfish, and she is kept in loving 
memory in the town which was her home for more than thirty 

ears. 
' Some years ago it was rumored that she had died in an insane 
asylum in New York, and Bancroft records, without endorsing, the 
story. 

She was never insane, nor did she live in New York after 1865. 
Hundreds of people yet live who knew her during her long resi- 
dence in Texas, and can bear witness to her clearness of mind and 
nobility of character. 

Dewey, Arizona. 








THE MYSTERY OF MIRANDA 
By GERTRUDE DIX. 
ws EDDYSTONE knocked briskly but reverentially 
at the study door of her friend, Miss Forsitt, and then 
went in, shutting it carefully behind her. 
“We have a new arrival, Virginia,” she announced, 
with something of that air of mystery and importance 
with which the monthly nurse makes known the advent of a little 
stranger. Miss Forsitt carefully finished the sentence she was 
writing, to the last period, before she looked up. 

“Do you mean that you have found some one to share the apart- 
ment?” she asked in her severely accurate manner. ‘Not musical, 
I hope?” 

“No, not musical. Literary,” returned Miss Eddystone in tri- 
umph. “After my lecture at the club last week, Miss Arden—that 
is her name—asked Mrs. Baker to introduce her to me. She is 
suffering from want of success and will-power, and asked me if 
I could treat her case. I suggested that she should take our spare 
room so as to be continually under my influence, and she’s only 
too glad to do this, as she is tired of boarding-houses. I did not 
tell you till negotiations were complete, as you are so busy. Will 
you come and see her?” 

“T will see her at lunch,” returned Miss Forsitt, with unswerving 
determination to finish her allotted task, and she took up her pen 
and, even before her Christian Scientific friend had left the room, 
continued her novel on “The Eternal Womanly.” Ten minutes 
before lunch she was duly introduced to Miss Arden, who, seated 
at the desk in the sitting-room, had covered several sheets of manu- 
script since her arrival. Something in her slender grace and pure 
transparent color suggested a strange flower from far away, and 
although Miss Forsitt’s style was too uncompromisingly prosaic 
to allow her to formulate so fanciful a thought, it prompted a 
question as to how long Miss Arden had been in New York. 

“Barely two months,” returned the girl. “Il came from Cali- 
fornia, where I was living on a ranch.” 

“And you did not find Western ranch-life at all conducive to 
literature, did you?” asked Miss Eddystone. 

“No; the country is very distracting.” The tones of the supple 
voice seemed to imply a fascination in distraction. 

“Do not look back,” said her mentor, who had already begun 
the treatment. “You are living in the present. Take warning by 
the parable of Lot’s wife. You feel the same about the country, 
don’t you, Virginia?” 

“I do, indeed,” returned Miss Forsitt. 
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is in the heart of a great city. There is so much noise in the 
country. And then one’s relations—” she went on tentatively, with 
a glance at the stranger’s black dress. 

“T have none,” said Miss Arden, with a faint sigh. 

“You are fortunate. Relations are the greatest of all obstacles 
-y work. But you were not living alone?” 

“Oh, no. I lived with a friend who owned the ranch.” 

“And she was of no use to you at all,” said Miss Eddystone, 
dismissing the friend with decision. 

“She was not sympathetic,” said Miss Arden, gently. “She made 
it hard for me to work. It was always the open air—riding, hunt- 
ing, fishing—anything but the complete quiet I wanted.” 

“A regular athletic type, entirely on the physical plane!” ex- 
claimed Miss Forsitt, scornfully. 

“T am a slow worker,” Miss Arden went on. “Sometimes it 
takes me a whole day to write a single page. Sometimes ] com- 
pletely destroy the result of months of work, and it always costs 
me a great effort.” 

“Like Henry James and myself,” murmured Miss Forsitt with 
encouragement. 

“Well, Randy—Miranda, I mean,” she corrected herself, with 
a blush, no doubt for the vulgar diminutive, “could never under- 
stand. She said it was a waste of life. She could not leave me 
alone. She was a continual temptation—a merry, whistling, sing- 
ing Temptation, striding in and out of the, house.” 

“And you see Temptation still, sometimes,” said Miss Eddy- 
stone reprovingly. “I can now understand why your coming to 
New York has not been a success. You have allowed yourself to 
be haunted by this person, who evidently had some influence over 
you. But you have only to put her resolutely out of your mind, 
and with my treatment and the contagion of Miss Forsitt’s industry, 
you will be astonished at your own improvement.” 

“T think I shall,” returned the girl. “I have done more since 
I came this morning than in a whole week at the boarding-house.” 

“T-am not surprised,” returned Miss Eddystone. “Other people 
have noticed the bracing quality of our atmosphere. Don’t forget, 
however, when you are working, to leave off and tell yourself you 
are perfect success for ten minutes every hour.” 

There were now three industrious workers in the convenient 
little apartment in East Seventy-fourth street, and under the in- 
fluence of its strenuous atmosphere Margaret Arden slowly but 
steadily produced stories and poems. To get them accepted by the 
magazine editors was another matter, and just at this important 
point the treatment broke down. Miss Eddystone adjured her to 
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use her personal magnetism, even assisting her in the choice of a 
toilet designed to soften the most stony editorial heart. She pre- 
pared her patient for interviews by elaborate treatments for success, 
and even escorted her to the doors of the editorial rooms that up 
to the last moment she might whisper the shibboleths of her faith 
in her ears. But failure after failure began to pall upon her. She 
suspected that the magnetism with which she charged her till she 
ought to have been a perfect battery of positiveness, so to speak, 
was simply so much dissipated force. She feared that Margaret, 
as soon as she was out of her sight, quite forgot her directions as 
to breathing deep and slow and looking the enemy firmly and 
fixedly between the eyes. She confided her doubts to her friend. 
Miss Forsitt, however, put her finger on another weak spot. She 
believed her to be guilty of thinking and dreaming, when steady 
quill-driving should have filled her every moment. At last the 
crisis came. After a week in which every mail brought a new 
addition to the pile of rejected manuscripts that accumulated in a 
chilling snow-drift on her desk, Margaret declared her intention 
of relinquishing the struggle. Her resolve was received with a 
stony silence. Miss Eddystone controlled a start of surprise so 
admirably that she continued to pour out the morning coffee without 
looking up. Miss Forsitt broke a piece of crisp toast with an “I 
told you so” snap. 

“I am sorry,” said Margaret, “to be a disappointment, but I 
feel it would be a waste of time to continue the treatment. At 
present there is no disguising the fact that I am a failure.” 

“Failure!” exclaimed Miss Eddystone. “Can you still soil your 
lips with such a word? You are a Success. In a few more weeks 
I will demonstrate it to you. You may not feel it yet, but it is 
bursting like a bud within you; isn’t it, Virginia?” 

“Certainly,” assented Miss Forsitt, without conviction. “But if 
she would sit down before a blank wall as I do, and never allow 
herself to be tempted to meditate on the roof, every line she wrote 
would have a selling quality.” 

“But I don’t feel like success,” said Margaret. Her face had 
lost its pretty bloom, her eyes were ringed with dark circles, and 
an ordinary observer might well have believed that she had been 
gazing at a blank wall too long already. “I don’t feel successful 
at all.” 

“T will tell you why,” said Miss Eddystone. “Your case is a 
peculiar one and has given me so much trouble, simply because there 
is a counter-irritation set up. Unconsciously you are still under 
the influence of that person out West.” 

“How can that be, when I don’t get any letters?” 
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“It could be explained, 1 have no doubt, by the laws of psychic 
phenomena, and I am sure that I can overcome—” 

“Miss Eddystone,” interrupted Miss Forsitt, “if you will take 
my advice, you will not waste time. It is Lot’s wife over again. 
I feel sure she is determined to go back.” 

“Is this true?” asked Miss Eddystone in horror. “After all I 
have done, will you actually return to that person on the ranch?” 

“Yes,” replied Margaret. “I am going back, for I feel that if I 
went on making an effort, like Mrs. Dombey I might die of it.” 

“Die!” exclaimed Miss Eddystone, with a snort of scorn; “there 
is no death, there is no—” but she stopped short, restrained by a 
look in Margaret’s eyes. “I won’t argue with you,” she went on 
coldly. “I see only too plainly you are not worth while. I give 
you up. I wash my hands of you from this hour.” 

“And I give you up, too,” said Miss Forsitt, rising te follow 
her friend who had marched to the door. “I believed you had 
literary ability. I was on the point of proposing to you to collab- 
orate in my novel on the Domestic Servant Problem, but as it is, 
I suppose you prefer washing dishes on a ranch. Margaret Arden, 
I am deeply disappointed in you.” 

She shut the door sharply behind her, and Margaret, left alone, 
emptied out the contents of a salt-cellar upon the table-cloth and 
wrote in it, “Remember Lot’s wife,” before she rose to prepare 
for her journey. Once having formed her resolution, she acted 
with an unexpected swiftness, and soon the little apartment knew 
her no more. For some time, it is true, Miss Eddystone held her 
up to her other patients as a terrible example of what might happen 
if they did not wholly yield themselves to her influence; and Miss 
Forsitt worked her into her novel as a type of criminal weakness. 

Two years went by, and then a strange thing happened. Literary 
New York and Boston were deeply stirred at the appearance of a 
new star in the literary firmament. The name of Margaret Arden 
was the signature to a series of short stories of the Sierras, so 
original and fresh that they seemed to open an entirely new and 
undiscovered page of human life. Profound astonishment invaded 
the prim apartment in East Seventy-fourth street. The lost repu- 
tation of Margaret was rehabilitated instantly, and the few remain- 
ing pages of her rejected manuscripts were rescued from the waste- 
paper basket and treasured as visible evidence of her sojourn in 
their midst. They even found time to send her their warm con- 
gratulations, saying that although the sun of her genius had ap- 
peared to sink in the Golden West, they for their part had never 
doubted but that it would rise to gladden the world again. In 
reply Margaret wrote no less gracefully, with the assurance that 
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she owed the turning-point in her career to them; that their example 
had influenced her to return to California with an entire change 
of mental attitude. This letter filled them with triumph, and also 
with curiosity. They wished to comprehend how their methods 
had taken effect on “that surprising child,” as they now designated 
their former “failure.” Finally, as Miss Eddystone had an uncle 
who possessed a flourishing orange-grove at Riverside, they deter- 
mined to go and see him and to pay a visit to the new genius on 
their way. 

But truly a prophet hath no honor in his own country! 

When they at last stopped off at the insignificant hamlet of 
Linden, Eldorado County, the station-master solemnly assured 
them that no Miss Arden was known to him. Possibly the post- 
master might know the name, but he had gone to his mother’s 
funeral and would not return till late the next day. Inquiry at 
the hotel failed to reveal the whereabouts of any two ladies living 
on a ranch, though it was true that Mrs. Jones had once enjoyed 
the services of a hired girl, named Miranda, who was now in 
Mexico. It was plain to the friends that Margaret, with the retiring 
disposition of true genius, had buried herself even from these 
rustics, and it was equally plain that it was their duty to unearth 
her. Accordingly, on the next day they set out to make a tour 
of the surrounding ranches. 

The day was glorious; the air delicious and exhilarating, but to 
these two ladies, more used to street-cars than even to the side- 
walks of New York, the rough mountain-roads that led from ranch 
to ranch were full of tribulation and hardships: Soon in their thin 
foot-gear they suffered like that pilgrim to our Lady of Loretto 
who had not boiled the peas in his shoes. Moreover, their search 
was terribly disheartening, although at each ranch at which they 
made inquiries for two young maiden ladies living together hopes 
were held out to them that further on So-and-so or So-and-so 
might be taking boarders that summer. But even where boarders 
were found, lounging on the porch of an old farm-house, no Mar- 
garet and no Miranda were among their company. At last, utterly 
baffled, they turned toward their hotel again. But the tragedy of 
their day was to come. Mistaking a creek for a road, they lost 
their way completely in the heart of a wild cafion. Tired, faint, 
and hungry, they struggled on, fearful lest night should overtake 
them in this fierce defile, peopled, in their imagination, by prowling 
mountain-lions and wild-cats. At length, however, to their great 
relief, the frowning walls that hemmed them in grew less rugged, 
and unexpectedly widened out on either side into a pleasant little 
flat surrounded by gentle, grassy slopes; most wonderful of all, 
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there was a house—no rough farm-house of the kind they had met 
with throughout their wanderings, but a peaceful dwelling, with 
its feet in a terraced garden. It looked kindly toward them, and 
from its open windows waved a unanimous flutter of white curtains 
like a beckoning of hands. Oaks clustered lovingly about its walls; 
inviting paths wound upward to its doors. After the savage wild- 
ness of the mountains, these gardens seemed a veritable Eden. But 
where was Adam, and where was Eve? Murmuring the blessed 
word, “Civilization!” they looked in vain for any sign of life more 
human than the waving of the curtains. Smoothing their crumpled 
shirt-waists and pluming their disordered locks, they passed through 
a painted gate. Flowers showed their lovely faces, but there were 
no other signs of welcome. Reaching airy porches, they peeped 
into a cool, matted hall. They knocked—something in the atmos- 
phere of the place made their knocks very gentle. And with voices 
hushed to whispers by the profound quiet, they turned after fruit- 
less waiting to seek another entrance. The turn of an angle brought 
them face to face with a trellis, covered with roses and wisteria, 
and from behind this screen came an indescribably soft sound like, 
yet unlike, the cooing of a dove. With one consent, they bent for- 
ward and peered through the leaves. 

Within, against the lattice of an open porch, covered with flower- 
ing vines, like the rich backgrounds of Venetian painters, sat a 
woman—the little, shadowy, delicate woman they had known, 
grown ampler, rosier, warmer—Margaret Arden, with a babe in 
the lap of her many-folded gown. And as the babe cooed, she 
cooed also, and the radiance and content on her tender face seemed 
summed up in the soft wise, foolish sound. And then, as though 
she perforce must share her happiness, she called softly, “Randy, 
Randy, come here.” 

Miranda! The mystery was to be solved at last! A chair was 
pushed back inside the house; there were vigorous footsteps, too 
vigorous to belong to the most athletic girl who ever existed—and 
lo! upon the porch, a tall man with commanding shoulders. As he 
bent over the mother and the babe—strong and powerful and kind— 
Life completed the Madonna picture as Art has never yet been able 
to do. 

“Look! Randolph!” said Margaret. “See his dear little toes try 
to catch hold of my fingers! He never did that before.” 

“Isn't he a wonder!” returned Randolph, with enthusiasm. “The 
best thing that could possibly have happened to us—better than all 
the novels and stories in the world.” 

Margaret buried her face among tiny hands and tip-tilted toes. 

“You darling little thing—ah-goo, ah-goo.” 
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“Ah-goo, ah-goo,” responded the baby, with a perfect proficiency 
in that language of babes and sucklings which the Scriptures say 
is perfect praise. When Randolph also added his voice to the 
chorus, it was too much for the amazed spectators. Miss Eddy- 
stone plucked Miss Forsitt by the sleeve, and, red with indigna- 
tion, they retraced their steps, and hastened from the house as 
swiftly as their exhausted condition would allow. Out of earshot, 
and behind the shelter of some manzanita bushes, they sank upon 
a mound. 

“Miranda!” exclaimed Miss Eddystone. “How shamefully she 
deceived us!” 

“Cora,” said Miss Forsitt, solemnly, “she was married to him all 
the time.” 

“Oh!” gasped Miss Eddystone. “Why, of course. ‘Fond of 
the open air—whistling, singing about the house!’ How we were 
taken in, and how my treatment was thrown away upon her.” 

“Well, she paid you,” said Miss Forsitt, snappishly. ‘What is 
to be done now ?” 

“She doesn’t deserve that we should go and see her,’ ’answered 
her friend. 

“T disagree with you. I think she does deserve it.” 

Miss Eddystone comprehended. “Yes,” she agreed, “she was 
always over-sensitive. She will be utterly humiliated by the ex- 
posure.” 

“Besides, after having come so far—we certainly must have some- 
thing to eat,” said Miss Forsitt. 

Comforted by this thought, they once more sought admittance 
at the wide-open door. 

“Knock louder,” said Miss Forsitt, as the sound of Miss Eddy- 
stone’s feeble summons fell upon her ears. And she _ herself 
knocked, a knock suppliant from sheer exhaustion. Schooled by 
tribulation, they had a meek, almost abject look. 

Light footsteps crossed the matted floor, and there stood Mar- 
garet, beaming at sight of them. 

“You dear things!” she cried, extending a hand to each in the 
freest and most unembarrassed manner. “So you’ve come to see 
me all that way. Come right in. You're just in time for supper. 
But first I’ll introduce you to my husband, Randolph Burton, and 
our last production—he’s the cunningest, sweetest thing you ever 


” 


saw. 
And this she proceeded to do without the shadow of a blush. 


Wiemar, Placer Co., Cal. 
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UNDER THE MEDUSA CACTUS 
By MARY H. COATES 

ISS ACKERS stood directly in front of the mirror, yet 
#7 her eyes were unconsciously trying to cover two views, 
] or rather, they were making a vain effort to perform 
POY time-saving, double service of guiding the hair brush 
in smoothing down stray grayish locks, and at the same 
moment looking out the window and down the sunny slope, to read 
the clock of shadows under the cactus and palo verde. 

“It’s quite a little after noon already,” she said, turning at last to 
Panquita, the little Mexican who was serving in the two-fold 
capacity of housemaid and companion during her winter stay in 
the desert. “I must hurry right away! And, Pankeety, you’re to 
stay at home in this tent-house till I come back from town,” look- 
ing trustfully at her little maid. “You understand ?” 

“Yeth,” affably answered Panquita—not in the least under- 
standing. 

Panquita’s knowledge of the English language was limited to a 
few severely-abbreviated, ready-made sentences; and Miss Ackers 
knew not a word of Panquita’s mother-tongue. But linguistic 
deficiencies troubled the mistress very little, and the maid not at all. 
Gesture and facial expression are resources ever available— 
potently so—when, as in this case, they fraternize with an under- 
standing of kindly intentions. 

Miss Ackers finally tied on her bonnet and started toward the 
door. Panquita, alertly watching every movement of her austere- 
looking but really kind mistress, waiting for some sort of “You- 
may-go-with-me” sign—Panquita lifted her shoulders significantly. 

“What’s the matter? Oh, you want to go, too! Well, you can’t: 
not today. I’ve got business to tend to, and can’t be hampered by 
havin’ to keep track of you. Wait—yes, you can. What’s the sense 
in my havin’ you for company if I don’t use you? You can help 
with the bundles, too. Run and put on your white apron.” Miss 
Ackers repeated her directions in vigorous pantomime. 

Half way along the path which connected the tent village with 
the city’s suburbs, stood the “Medusa Cactus,” a tall, straight stem, 
topped with numerous snake-like twisted branches. Under the 
Medusa was a rustic seat. 

Miss Ackers sat down. “Here, Pankeety, hold these letters and 
my purse while I put my gloves on—well! You'll have to pick ’em 
up; my fingers are all thumbs.” She smiled grimly. 

Panquita smiled too, a delicious want-to-please-you smile. 

“Oh, you can grin now; but sometime you'll get old, and maybe 
have rheumatic fingers,” observed her mistress portentiously. 
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To Panquita, a serious expression was almost always associated 
with the negative. She shook her head accordingly. 

“You mean ‘yes,’ Panekety,” corrected her mistress. “And I’m 
not complainin’. I’m a mite thankful. If it hadn’t been for these 
onery hands, and the doctor’s sayin’ ‘Change of climate, or your 
finger’ll be pot-hooks,’ I’d never got this chance to see the desert.” 
She spread her hands out in a lively but awkward gesture. 

Panquita saw only an exhibition of invalid fingers. 

“No good.” Voice and face expressed sympathetic interest. 

“Oh, middlin’ good.” Miss Ackers sniffed slightly. ‘They must 
have been to have gethered that lot of cactuses.” Then she looked 
away to the desert range. “My! Ain’t the mountains blue! I never 
saw the beat. If I was a poet I’d be singin’ of their different blue 
colors—pale blue, sky blue, china blue, violet, and just plain blue, 
but so blue.” 

“Yeth!” Panquita nodded delightedly. Hers always had been 
those enchanting peaks. 

“They’re like the mountains at home, kind of,” mused Miss Ack- 
ers, as they walked along. “If there was scrub-oak foothills and a 
green valley and along here was white houses with gableroofs and 
vine porches, and around ’em orchards and hayfields, with men 
singin’—Jim always did sing, plow or harvest—oh!” She caught 
her breath, and looked sharply at Panquita. 

“No!” Panquita replied promptly. Her mistress’ face had gone 
very sober. 

“Well, Pankeety, you hit it right for once! ‘No’ is the word. 
I've no privilege to think of Jim. But it’s curious how I’ve got him 
in my thoughts today—me, ’way off here! Gave him the mitten 
twenty-five years ago; or, ta get down to facts, the shoe was on 
the other foot. After that—that ride, he deliberately went off and 
courted Malvina Evans.” She disgustedly unhooked her skirt from 
a mesquite branch reaching obtrusively over the path. 

“No like it?” Panquita inquired, eyeing the cat-claw branch. 

“No, I didn’t. And afterwards, well, with so many at home 
needin’ me, I had to think of other things—about as many as that 
old Medusy is twisted—and about as thorny,” said she, slightly 
mixing her figures. 

Miss Ackers entered the post-office, turned to the boxes, and, 
opening one, took out a letter. 

“Why, Pankeety, it’s not mine!” said she, studying the address. 
“Tt’s in care of box 73—where is that—oh, right under mine. 
There’s a mistake. And—‘James B. Harker,’” she read. “Why, 
it’s Jim’s full name! Jim!” she repeated, in an awed whisper. 
“Jim out here! I wonder where in town he’s stayin’? I wish I 
could see him. Suppose I send a note—I believe I'll risk it— 
there’s paper and envelope in my bag. Pankeety, you wait. I’ve 
got a letter to write,” as she went over to the public desk. 
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“T'll say it was in the wrong box, and won’t you come out and 
visit me. ‘Your family,’ I'll say. Malvina Evans shan’t have a 
chance to say that I recollect—nothin’!” she confided to Panquita, 
who stood obediently at her elbow. “Let’s see. My tent is kind of 
small and cluttered up. Why not tomorrow afternoon up under 
the Medusy.” 

Miss Ackers went about town transacting business in a tumult 
of absent-mindedness. All the afternoon the world seemed to her 
to be wavering in a haze and yet acutely unreal; the desert’s sun- 
shine, the splendor of sky, the amethyst and azure of the range, were 
but a topsy-turvy phantasm. 

When they reached the hill-path the sun had gone behind the rim- 
ming mountains, and the peaks loomed velvety purple and propheti- 
cally near and real. Suddenly Miss Ackers’ fantastically specula- 
tive thoughts shifted to the commonplace everyday objective. 

“Forever! What if it’s his son!” she gasped, as she fumblingly 
opened the tent door in the dusk. “I never once thought of that. 
More likely it’s strangers—maybe high-toned tourist folks. Come 
in, Pankeety—quick!’’ She closed the door with a decisive bang. 

The next afternoon when Miss Ackers was dressing, preparatory 
to keeping the tryst, she became extremely nervous. 

“T declare, yesterday while I was writin’ for em to come to the 
Medusy, I thought ‘twould be’ most like a home picnic; but now 
the time’s come, I’m scared as a witch!” she confessed to watchful, 
wondering Panquita. “I’m goin’ to take a peep out first.” With 
shaking fingers she unclosed the door an inch. ‘Why, there’s a 
man under the Medusy now! He’s oldish, and a bit round- 
shouldered. I’m goin’ straight out and talk to him—it’ll help out to 
have someone else there when they come. Where’s my bonnet?” 

Panquita saw the man under the cactus; and she noticed that he 
seemed to be waiting for someone. She also took in the fact that 
her mistress had seen him, and was now in a state of excitement— 
her facial expression said, pleased excitement. It was very extra- 
ordinary, Panquita thought, but could it be that the man was Miss 
Ackers’ friend? She hoped so. She decided to ask. 

“Amigo?” she queriod, naively stressing the second syllable, as 
she gave the vowel its Spanish “e” sound. 

“*Me go?’ Why, yes, you can go if you want to,” replied Miss 
Ackers, regarding her pensively a moment, “but, Pankeety, you 
mustn’t say it that way! ‘Me go’ ain't the right grammar. You 
ought to say, ‘May I go?’ Now run and change this,” touching 
the little maid’s calico apron. ' 

Panquita’s eyes danced. Miss Ackers had nodded “yes.” The 
man was her friend. She turned one long appreciative look upon 
her middle-aged and usually staid, but now tremblingly, expectantly 
agitated mistress, and then scramblingly hastened to put on her 
white apron. 

When they came near the man under the cactus Miss Ackers 
suddenly pushed back her bonnet. “It’s Jim,” she cried. 

“And Ellen,” the man answered, taking her outstretched hands. 

“Is it really you?” she questioned, incredulously. “Oh, Jim, I’m 
so glad!” 

“So am I—the gladdest ever! I thought I recognized your hand- 
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write, but I wasn’t sure. Cricky! but it’s lucky I stopped off at this 
town to visit Dalton a couple of weeks.” 

“When’d you come?” Then she withdrew her hands‘in a guilty 
start of remembrance. “Where’s your wife? Did she come, too?” 

“My wife!” 

“Yes. Malvina Evans, that was.” 

“Malvina Ev—oh, I see! Why, that never came to anything.” 

She stared at him without speaking. Then she said, “I didn’t 
know. I moved off up to brother’s about that time, and didn’t 
hear.” 

“Why, Ellen, we quarreled and agreed to play quit before we got 
anywhere near the proposin’ act,” he explained. “I thought you 
heard all about it,” he said, and slowly added, “heard and—didn’t 
care.” 

“Did you?” Ellen looked away to the blue mountains. Oh, those 
long years, she thought, and all the while he had supposed she 
knew—and didn’t care. 

“They’re like the mountains at home, don’t you think?” asked 
he, in an effort to break the awkward silence. 

“Yes, but they’re lots cheerfuller,’ she said. “They haven't 
memories like the ones at home.” Then she spoke passionately, with 
a rush of vivid recollections. “I couldn’t forget if I lived ten thou- 
sand years. The last ride you and I took was up the mountain 
road. The next day—it happened. Harvey Williams came over 
from Porterville to see father ; it was important papers to be signed, 
and father was away at the Corners, so I had to ride clear there 
with Harvey.” 

“Father—business papers?” he broke in. “Gee-whilikins! Was 
that how it come about—that long ride? And I, with my whipper- 
snapper high temper, I got on my ear about it; and played the game 
of go-riding-with-somebody-else. I took Malvina out. If ever a 
fellow was sorry—” He looked at her keenly and asked: “And 
you never married?” 

“No, I never married.” 

“Nor I. If I had known! But Ellen, it’s no use to go back over 
that. If you say—will you?” speaking eagerly, “if you say, we'll 
start over again, right here under this old cactus tree!” He leaned 
forward ; his face came into the sunlight. “Now?” he asked. 

“Jim! Oh—why, I believe we’re back—really!” holding out her 
hands again. “Do you know when I first saw you here I thought 
you looked oldish; but it’s all faded out!” 

“Just what I was thinking of you, Ellen! Say, turn your head 
sideways a little. It’s there !—that big, brown, buss-freckle— 
remember? Yes, it’s the same as ever!” 

“My goodness, Jim! Pankeety’s lookin’! What’ll she think?” 

“Don’t care what she thinks,” glancing at the astonished, grin- 
ning little maid. “I know what she'll be pretty soon. Give you 
just one hour to fix her up for a bridesmaid at a weddin’!” 

“Amigo—si!” delightedly averred Panquita, looking from one 
happy face to the other. 

“You bet!” emphatically agreed he, reaching one hand to her, 
sliding the other around Ellen’s waist. “Come on! Me go see 


parson.” 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
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